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Lectures. 
Zz ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 


a ‘Tuner, Me 


SDAY next, June 2, at 3 o'clock, Pro’ FOWLER, F.R.8, 
ob ty Lectures on ‘CELESTIAL rtotadscory. ’ Half-a- 


OmAURS th bay June 4 * 3 Sgok, Prof. ets Ht 4 & THOMP- 
Basti LL D. First of Two Lectures ‘FARADAY AND 
3 FOUNDATIONS OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Halt- 


DAY, June 6, at 3 o'clock, Mr. GOETZE, First of Two 
cAATORDA * STUDIES ON EXPRESSION IN ART.’ Half-a-Guinea. 








U E E N’S HALL 
LANGHAM PLACE, W. 
Scle Lessees—Messrs. CHAPPELL & (0., Lr. 


a A SPECIAL LECTURE 


by 
Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 
- (President of the Theosophical Society). 
Subject : 
INDIA’S PLEA FOR JUSTICE: 
SHALL INDIA BE A BUTTRESS OR A PERIL 
TO THE EMPIRE? 
on 
SDAY EVENING, June 11, at 8.50 p.. 
The Rt Hon. The EARL BRASSEY, G.C.B. 
1,000 FREE TICKETS. 
Tickets Numbered, 5s., 2s.; Admission 1s. 
Apply to the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond 
Street, W., or to 
Queen's Hall, Langham Place, W. 


THUR 
In the Chair: 








Exhibitions. 





Rovat SUMMER EXHIBITION 
a : ers ag to10 PM. 
ACADEMY. TS teeter 
SEASON TICKET 5s. 
ODERN DUTCH MASTERS. 


Now open, the 104th Exhibition at the 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Patt Matt, 8.W. 





GourIL GALLERY EXHIBITIONS. 
Hunting Scenes and Landscapes by HELENA GLEICHEN. 
Bronzes by RENEE VRANYCZANY. 
Admission 1s. from 16 till 6. 


hb Saturday 10 till 1. 
WILLIAM MARCHANT & CO., 5, s 


Regent Street, 8.W. 





XHIBITION OF MODERN FRENCH 
ETCHINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS by GOYA, ROPS, FORAIN, 
TOULOUSE-LAUTRE®S, COROT, MILLET, &c. ow open at 
Mr. R. GUTEKUNSIS, 10, Grafton Street, ‘Bond Street, 10-6 
Daily. Saturdays 10-1. 








Gdurational. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
TION to FILL UP VACANT Png Beige AND 
EXHIBITIONS will be held on JONK 25, and 26, 1914.—For 
eel apply by letter to THE BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, 
estminster. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, for Boye 

under 14 on June 11, 1914, will be held on JUNE 30 and following 
days.—For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 








HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 14 on June 1, will be held on JULY 14 and Following Days. 
Further information can be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 








Bussacr HOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — 
pals MISS DUROTHEA BEAL®, B.A.Lond., formerly 

Head of ee Stroud High “chool; MISS JOHNSTON, jOxtord Final 

Honours, Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. New Board ing 

the Daughters of Gentlemen will OPEN IN ‘SEPTEM ER. 

and healthy site on Cotswolds. rge len. 

teaching. Prep. for Exams. fees 90l.—Prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


Situations Vacant. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate frie s, appitentione for the post of UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR O. KY tenable at the ROYAL HOLLO- 
WAY COLLEGE. Tie post is open to Men and to Women, and the 
salary will be 6007. a year in the case of a Man, or in the case of a 

oman 5001., together with board and furnished residence during 
the College ‘Terms. mgd (twelve copies), with the names of 
not more than soar references, must be received not later than the 
first post on JUNE 13, 1914, by THE ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 
University of London, Routh Kensington, 8.W., from oe iy further 
particulars may be obtained. ie yt 33 not required 

. MIERS, Peincipal. 


TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS. 

The Council of the University invites weet none for the ee 
OF PAYSICS vacant by the death of Dr. J. H. Poynting, F.R.S 

The stipend oeeree . 7501. a year. 

Applications may } by ls, references, or 
other credentials, and should be ate By } the po bn ne on or 
before THURSDAY, October 15. 

Further Sialicaince may be eer Son 

. MORLEY, Secretary. 

















UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS AND ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 





The Council fortes s sppitcntions for an ASSISTANT LECTURE 
SHIP IN CLASS CIENT HISTORY at a stipend of 
1501. per annum, ot, the general directes “A = Professors of 
Classics and History. Duties to begin OCTOBER 6, 1914. 

Applications, with not less than taote ‘cake of testimonials, 
should be sent before JUNE 20 to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars can be obtain 

GEO. H. MORLEY, fecretary. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








(QouNtTy BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


NEW CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


The Governors will shortly proceed to appoint a LECTURER IN 
PHYSICS, ery: 2501. rising to 3001. per annum, and a LECTURER 
IN CHEMISTRY, salary 2001. jet annum. 

The Lecturer in Physics will be required to take charge of the 
instruction in Applied Electricity. High University Honours will be 
an ey goed qualification for both the positions.— Particulars and 
forms o application een ne aoe from the Clerk to the Governors, 

UDFORD FR ‘own Hall, ge Stoke: 
an roppent. and must be cau not later than JUNK 914. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification, 








GouN OF LOND oO NW. 


The London County Council invites a gd for th 
mentioned positions VACANT in SEPTEMBER, eeadenonal 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, paeemens. 

(i) ASSISTANT MASTER especially auatited to teach Mathe- 
matics. Candidates must have pass-d a Final Examination for a 
Degree held by a recognized University, and must have Mathematical 
qualifications of a high order for the purpose of preparing for Open 
Scholarships. Commencing salary from 150! to 2001. a year, according 
to presen experience, rising to 3001. by yearly increments of 101. 

(ii) Full time ART MASTER, at a fixed salary of 2001. a year. 
Candidates must be qualified to teach all branches of Art customary 
in Secondary Schcols, in which they should have had experience. 

THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, KENTISH TOWN. 

(i) ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach German and French. 

(ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Geography and History, who 
should be specially qualified in Junior Form work. 








UStV easItTyY OF MANCHESTER. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
(Primary Branch.) 

The ogee invite eee for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER AND DEMONSTRATOR IN EDUCATION (Man). 
The duties will include the of school See and ability 
to undertake either the Physical Training of the men students or 
Lectures on the History of Education will be a recommendation.— 
Further particulars may be obtained from THE SECRETARY TO 
THE SENATE, The University, Manchester, to whom applications 
should be sent before JUNE 9. 








UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council is about to appoint a READER in MATHEMATICAL 
PHYSICS. Stipend 2002.—Applications, accompanied by names of 
three references, should be sent by JUNE 8 to THE SECRETARY 
TO THE SENATE, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY. 
The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER in PHILOSOPHY. 
Salary . per annum 
A lications must be sent in by nS 9. er particulars may 
be obtained from - M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


que UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

A JUNIOR tar (Man) is shortly to be appointed in the 
Department. ay 50l. per annum. pine should reach 
rr undersi aa trees ~ ll further oe ars may be obtained, by 

ATURDA , June 6. - GIBBONS, Registrar. 




















ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
(In the University of Durham.) 
DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 
ne Council invites applications for the ASSISTANT LECTURE- 
= 1501.. rising by annual increments of 107. to 2002. per annum. 
dates are requested to send four copies of ry , Soueentione 
cama of not more than three ee betes JUNE 


N, M. He EE 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





Eeyverian GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


Ay af in OCTOBER, for Secondary Schools under the Ministry 


of Ed 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. Salar. 
able stat rising to 3937. per annum (L. Eg. 32 oe mensem), on pension- 


a sta Allowance for passage out to Eeyot 
CIENCE MASTER (Experimental Phys tics and Chemistry). 
mgth of coasaemnenh, two years. 
per annum (L. Eg. 30 per mensem). Allowance for passage 
t and for return at clore of contract. 
tes must be from about 24 to 30 years of age and unmarried. 





2951. per annum (L.Eg 24 per 


Salary 
out to FE; 
Candi 





ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY im. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, 
Foreign — iy P 
Panions, Secreta H 
Schoo! tuses with full information, ra 


must have taken a University Degree with Honours, and 
have experience 9s teachers. Special training as teachers of Physical 
Exercises will be a recommendation. ‘our lessons daily on an 
par , Fridays only excepted. fummer vacation not less than two 


minquitfes for further information pee - Srpltention Pome should 
dressed not later than JUNE 1 WFOOT, 
eee c/o The Director, The Fgy vy Irducntional ‘Mission in Fng- 

nd, 28, Victoria Strect, Westminster, London, 8.W. Selected can- 





recommen. ~~ 
oe application (personal. or ty 


etter), stating requirements. 
, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. el. Regent 3627. -_ 





didates will be interviewed in London. 





sulary 1201. to 1701. according to experience, rising to 
oor Py yearly increments of 101. Candidates must have sed a 
Fival Examination for a Degree held by a recognized University. tn 
special cases the Degree requirement may be relaxed, provided a 
candidate is otherwise specially qualified. 

‘he aprotat must be on the forms to be obtained, with particulars 
- the eaprotntment, i sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope 


UCATION OFFICER, London Peg Council, Educa- 
ay rg Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be 


returned by 11 .s. on MONDAY, June 22, 1914, in the case of the 
| place kley School, and JUNE 15, 1914, in the case of the Kentish Town 

cno 

ol communication must be marked “H.4.” on the envelo; 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, is a disqualification for 

appointment. No candidate is eligible for appointment in a School 
of which a relative isa member of the Advisory Sub-Committee 

NCE GOMME, Clerk of the — County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
May 25, 1914. 





QGTROUD GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL. 





HEAD MISTRESS RI QUIRED, early in SEPTEMBER, for the 
above Secondary School. The Benood will accommodate about 100 Girls, 
and there are a present 95 Pupils. The Mistress must be a Graduate 
of some University in the United Kingdom, or have such other 
equivalent qualification as may be approved bs the Board of Educa- 
tion; in the latter case she must satisfy the Governors that she has 
for not less than five years efficiently conducted a School of a grade 
not inferior to that fcr which the Stroud Girls’ High School provides. 

The Mistress will receive a salary of 2401. a year. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, with cc pies of not more 
than four — testimonials and the names of personal references, 
0) made by JUNE 13 to the Clerk to the Governors, FREDK. 
WINTER BovHAM, Solicitor, Stroud, Gloucestershire, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 








eee PTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


e Education Committee invite applications for the appointment 
MASTER. Applicants should be qualified as required by 
the Regulations of the Board of Education. Salary 200l. per oem, 
sising by 2 yearly increments of 101. to 2501. per annum. Regar 
may ad to previous experience in fixing amount of cuminaneing 
salary. Further particulars and a form of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned, with whom applications should be 
lodged not later toes JUNE 20, 1914. 
STEWART BEATT IF, Secretary to the Committee. 

Borough Education Offices, 4, St. Giles’ Street, Northampton. 

May 28, 1914. 





BINGLEY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


TECHNICAL AND EVENING &CHOOLS. 

WANTED, on JULY 1 next, an ORGANIZING MASTER, to 
take charge of a Technical School and Eight Evening © Yontinuation 
Schools. Salary 1501. a year. A University Degree in ®cience and 
experience in teaching and in Evening School w: rk essential. - List of 
duties may be had from the undersigned, to whom applications ('y 
letter), stating age, qualifications, and pa and copies of two 
recent testimonials, should be delivered by JUNE 8. 

ALFRED PLAITS, Clerk to the Council 





Town Hall, Bingley. 





WEst SUFFOLK EDUCATION 
COMMITTEF, 

COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED) AND PUPIT. TEACHER CENTRE, 
BURY 8T. EDMUN 


Applications are invited for the Post of RIN MASTER, 
Salary 1501. non-resident. Particulars and forms of spplication, 
which must be returned not later than JUNK 2, 1914, may 
obtained frem the undersigned on receipt of a stamped and ‘addressed 
foolscap envelope. 

FRED. R. HUGHES, Secretary to the Committee. 
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ORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


THE CITY OF WORCESTER SEOON DARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER next 
() SENIOR SCIENCE MISTREss. bos. “Salary 11 101. to 1302 (op zoeriy 
a. of 101.). Subjects: Botany, Chemistry, and 


essentia’ 
(2) P ASSISTANT FORM MISTRESS. Salary 1002. Cet Subjects : 
Nature Study, Geography, Elementary French, and English. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials enclosed. etd be made 
by letter to the undersigned, on or before J NE5. Age, qualifica- 
tions, and experience must be stated, ty the names of three 
referees aires. 

HOS. DUCKWORTH, Secretary for Higher Education. 
Victoria Tastitute, Worcester. 





Situations Wanted. 
OCIAL WORKER with 10 years’ practical 


experience of focial Work, regular contributor on | yd 
5 meee to First Class Journals, wishes POsT on Staff of Dail, 
Week _— ror as Secretary to Public Man. Has wide connex' ea 
and Special Knowledge of (Continental Countries. — Box 2058, 
Athenwum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildinge, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT with interesting 

le WANTED by two friends, High School Mistresses, 

English Pe Literature and Domestic Science. — Reply Box 2061, 
Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. London, E.C 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


EDE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head Master—Mr. G. T. FERGUSON, B.A. B.Sc. (Lond.). 

A member of oe Staff having been appointed to a Head Mastarshin. 
an ASSISTANT MasTER is wanted. to begin work on KPT. 
Honours Degree in Classics, power of di scipl and t i ability 
and experience essential. ‘ability to teach Gocoreghy well a recom- 
mend ction. Salary l70l.,  sising by scale to 2 0l. Salary scale and 

or on sending stamped addressed ame 
to the undersigned, = int recrive applications until JUNE 
HEKBERT KFED, Education + 
bs John Street, Sunderlaad, May 2, 1914. 


County BOROUGH 0 OF HUDDERSFIELD. 


TECHNIC VAL ©. COLLEGE. 
Principal—J. F. HUDSON, M.A. B.Sc. 
INSTRUCTRE’S IN DRESSMAKING AND NEEDLEWORK 
required for SEPTEMBER. Salary 110/.—For farenet eo 
apply to T. THORP, Secretar: 


Goust: BOROUGH OF DERBY. 


ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM. 
APPOINTMENT OF CURATOR 


The Free Library, Museum. and Art Gallery ( era at f Dos 
tavite a carver for the position of CURATUR 
GA ERY A » MUSEUM. lary 2001. per a. rApplications, 
together with ok. recent testimon! als, to be addressed to the Chair- 
Free Library, Derby, not later than JUNE 16 next. 
Particulars as to duties may be obtained on application 
R. B. CHAMBERS, Chairman 














Free Library, Derby. 
ORPORATION OF GLASGOW. 


CITY LIBRARIAN. 

The Corporation invite applications for Ge position of CITY 
LIBRARIAN. Salary 450/. per annum, rising by annual increments 
of 251. until it reaches the maximum salar yo pe 
cations, giving full particulars as to qualifications, ex 
position, and age, feasthee with cy eg of testimonia 
on the outside ty gal to be lodged with the Subscriber not 
ater than JUNE ‘20 proxim: ite 














Miscellaneous. 


RANSLATIONS.—Absolutely reliable Literary, 

Scientific, and Press-work, from Russian, French, German, 

Italian, by a_ professional Translator. Bibliographies compiled.— 
Address A. I. 8., 16, Oakley Street, Chelsea, 8. W. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum. Experience. Testimonials. — N. M.. on 
1995, Athenseum Press, 11, Breun's Buildings, Chaneeey Lane, E.C. 








ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

testimonials. pe-writing.—A. B., Box — a Press, 
ll, |, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E. 


[PRAVELLER calling upon Colleges, Grammar 
Schools, Secondary Seas, 1, ~ Schools, High-Class Basetinn 
Schools, and Convents could 
other firm of high standing. 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


PEAKERS, LECTURERS, WRITERS are 
offered EXPERT ASSISTAN‘E at moderate —Prospect 
oe ost free on application to THE SECRETARY, a. General 

pformation Service, 111, 8t. Stephen's House, Westminster, 8.W. 








ie ho Athenwum Press, 1), Bream’s 
ndon, B.C. 








“? AUTHORS. —A Firm of Publishers will be 

jad tohear from Writers who have one or two successful Books 

to nd credit but have not yet been largely advertised, a a view 

to arranging contracts. Liberal advances will be ga 

of ——-ia by letter to PUBLISHER, care ‘of E Pool’s, 92, 
Fleet street, 


UTHORS’ 


Prepared for Press. Ty: 





MSS. Criticized, Revised, and 


a at moderate — by skilled 





and educated (perators. ‘omptness, 
| ae .—U. M. DUNCAN, Grasmere, Grasmere Road, Purley, 
jurrey. 





Canvassing of members of the Cupeentien = bea 
NDBAY. — Uierk, 
City Chambers, Glasgow, May 20, 1914” 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF 
i) DEPTFORD. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 
The fog ay Committee of the  Pereea of Captions, pavite a aplics, 
tions for the position of LIBR iN-CHA 
CROSS BRANCH H LIBRARY, at : ane 1001 a aan rising by 
a of 101 per annum to a maximum of 1501. 
dates must have had previous experience in Public Library 


ork. 
"Applications must be made upon forms to be obtained from the 
un 

The wep app»intment will be subject to the conditions of the Libraries 
Staff Scheme, and to the provisions of the Council's Superannuation 


- 
»vassing any member of the Council, either porsenalty or in- 
airectiy will disquality candidates. The term canvassing includes 
oral or written communication made to a member of the Council, 
either by or on behalf of a candidate, relative to the appointment. 
R PURKIS, Town Clerk. 
_Town Hall, New Cross Road, 8.E., June Ay 1914, 





)EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENTS PARK, N.W. 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN. The salary offered is 801. per Session. Candidates must 
have had University training and Cer experience of Library work. 
A knowledge of type-writing is essential 

Six copies of applications and of not more than three recent 
testimonials should be sent not later than SATURDAY, June 20, 








T° SOCIETIES.—The HALL (42 by 28) and 

ROOMS of the ART-WORKERS’ GUILD, recently built, are to 
he let for Meetings, Conc-rts, and Exhibitions.—Apply to SECRE- 
TARY, A.W.G., 6, Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 


FOR SALE, FOLK-LORE, Vols. X.-XXI. 
pan any 3 etoth 5 Vols. Benn and XXIIT., Nos. 1, 2 unbound. 
Cost price 11. vol. Any r offer —Address 
kK. P., "i. “Croxeeth Road, Liverpool. 


RAke COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 

ntries valued or catalogued. Also Collections or Sagi 
eecimene. ue hos HAE! at the BEST MARKET PRICES 
Cash.—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 18, 
Piccadi ily, London, W. (close to Piceadilly Circus). 

















Cype-Writing, Kc. 


YPE-WRITING of every description carefully 
and pounallp executed at home. ‘&d per 1 000. 15,0006d. per 1,000 

bet rage and Copying, Translations, Shorthand. Cambridge Local. 
NCY McFARLANK, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (C inaateal Fripos. Girton College, Cambridge: Intermediate 
London Research, Revision, Shorthand. - CAMBRIDGE 
ter. WRITING OFFICE, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 





to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 
. T. McK NIGHT, Gooretary of Council. 








Authors’ Agents. 
Lf HE _ AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are gene to 


der and place MS4. for early neitientien. k of 
all kinele dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
‘Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's [un, 








Catalogues. 


IRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, Phe ig! Lever, Ainsworth ; ae illus. 
tresed by @ and K. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, & 

and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. ‘GATA: 

I US issued and sent post free on application. Books Ly aa 
WALTER T. SPENCER. 27, New Oxford Street, London, W 





NV SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Koad, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
'y description stonretely and promptly executed. Short- 
wns eetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
AN TYPING 0. FICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 


hand Ty its 
me 
Central 





YPING at home desired by well-educated, 
qualified Lady. Excellent refs. From Sd. 1.000 words. French, 
German copied.—E., 16, Cherington Road, Hanwell, W. 





A UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with ‘complete. accuracy, a. 
1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies to well: 

known Writers.—M. STUART. Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 








Beirne —CATALOGUE of VALUABLE and 
INTERESTING BOUKS, being Selections from several well 


heows Libraries, post free. Customers’ lists of desiderata solicited.— 
ATKINSON, mn Meniutenl Road, Forest Hill, ; Tele- 
} H. 1642 Sydenham. 





Books. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
Pra Mg °Please pe op en) for GATALOGUR. Toe I —_ 
a special —— of exchangin, thers 

from my v: lin 
Talia Bark 1 Peerage. ~ i ta . 2 new, ew, fea Walpole 
arge Paper, 16 vols., 71. eats, od Works, $ vols, 31. 38. 








'Y PE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. 8d. per 
Sredina. 28, yy ay COO 








Printers. 
ATHEN2ZUM PRESS. — JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer of the A 
preparcd te SUBMIT ESTI MATES for a9 forall kis ds of as ii 
and pid’ PERIODICAL PRINTING. 13, Breanea Bat LS 


©. 





Sales by Auction. 


MSS. and Autograph Letters of the late 
EDWARD DOWDEN, M.A. Litt.D. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Bowed | Lane, 
TUESDAY, June 9, the above (ULLECTION 0: wanuee: aipra 
AND AUTUGRAPH LETTERS, comprising the Original M8. of Sir 
Tobie Matthew's ‘Conversion,’ 1640—Royal and Historical signed 
Documents—Autograph Letters of Wordsworth (with Holograph 
Sonnet), Tennyson, Browning, J. A. »ymonds, 1D. G. Rossetti, and 
others—Ori pins! M&. of Swinburne’s Song on ‘The Union,’ with 5 
a” Whitman's Ode to France, with several interesting 
-L.s., &e. 
hasnenneessune (now ready) on application. 





The Valuable Library removed from Stowlangtoft Hall, 
Bury St. Edmunds (on the Sale of the Estate), by Order 
of ARTHUR MAITLAND WILSON, Esq. 


\ ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
IVa AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, 
WEDNESDAY, June 10, at 1 o'clock, the above VALU ABER 
LIBRARY, comprising a perfect copy of the very rare *peculum 
Christiani, printed by William de Machlinia, London, circa 1483~- 
Melancthon's Own “opy of Erasmus, with marginal notes, Beste teas 
—a beautiful set of Pickering’s Edition of Bacon, 17 vols., large 
russia extia—Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, entimental Journey, a 
First Editions, 18 vols., contemporary calf biuding—The British 
Essayists, 45 vols , old blue straight- -grain morocco—a set of Speeches, 
60 aa, uniform calf—Topographical and Antiquarian Works— 
Travel—Gould’s Birds “of Asia, 7 vols.—Selby’s Orn -¥ , 2 vols. 
—, and Text, handsomely bound in morocco-— Elliot’ 
of the Pheasants, 2 vols., moroc -o extra—Alken’s th Shooting 
n in Suffolk, original wrapper - Surtees’s Sponge’s Sportin ‘our, 
First Edition, original parts, and many other rare books, the whole in 
beautiful condition. ; 





on 





The Modern Library of the late J. BE. BENTLEY, Esq., 
removed from Hampstead. 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane 
—_—ae, June 11, at 1 o'clock, the above MUDERN ABRART 

mprising Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, Original Edition’ 
3 esx 3 .—a Set of the Diirer Society's Publications, ‘and other Books on 
Art—Topography—Travel — Natural Bistory—The Writings of Con 
temporary Poets and Besayite—Zires Editions, &c. 

‘acal on applicati 











ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely : _ 

On THURSDAY, June 4, PORCELAIN, the 
Property of the late Mrs. HENSHAW, the late G. C. L. BERKELEY, 
Esq., and others. 

On FRIDAY, June 5, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS, the Property of L. F. LOYD, Esq., and others. 





GTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 


Established 1760. 
TUESDAY, June "), at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., Burmese 
Carvings—Coll ection of Japanese Sword Furaiture, Canton Enamel, 
Satsuma Vases. Bronzes, &c.—Uil Paintings, Coloured aua other 
Engravings— Pewter and — sie. &c ; alsoachoice Collection 
of about 100 lots of JAPANESE DWARF TREES, including Maples, 
Cedars, Pines, and other ane oh 


On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on application 





WEDNESDAY, June 1, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Oriental Curiosities. 
The Property of a Gentleman many years resident in China. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIS from CHINA, consisting of richly 
embroidered Mandarin Robes-—Silver (rnaments -Snuff ittles— 
ag Brass Drum taken from the Fall of the famous stronghold 
Chung Ngan Kuang—Bronzes, Jade, and other Vases—Coins—Swords 
— Chinese Manuscripts and ks — Scrolls — Khinoceros Hide — 
Lacquer Ware, avd other important items. 

On view Monday prior and morning of Sale. 


Catalogues on 
application. 


Important Japanese Colour Prints. 


r 7 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by poo ae at their —, No 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.t’., on FRIDAY, June 5, at 1 o'clock precisely, an 
important GOLLEGTION of JAPANKSE COLOUR PRINTS, and 
Chinese and Japanese Drawings on Silk, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Cat+logues may be had. 

copies, containing 18 plates, price 28. 6d. each 


Illustrated 








Provident Institutions. 
THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assi t 
, Toung Men or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
ands for its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
aunt te to parthetpate t n the following advanteges :— 
yunee. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 
ex’ 





SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 


further information apply to THE SECRETARY of the 
Hall Court, Ludgate Hill E.0. 


For 
Institution, Stationers’ 
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THE ATHENAUM 








N EWSV ER DORS BENEVOLENT AND 
L PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 

The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 

Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lop. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, Sete ger of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
251. and the Women 201. per annum each. 

The ‘Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors. 

The “ Francis Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman, 202., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the —T for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits. 

The ‘Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
one man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 

899. 


who died May 12, 1 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


Poems and Legends 


BY 


CHARLES STRATFORD CATTY 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








Sunday Times.—‘“ It is refreshing to come across 
work of such high distinction. His utterance 
has charm and allurement. He is a poet to be 
reckoned with.” 


Str FREDERICK WeEDMORE writes: “I appreciate 
both the range of thought and interest, and what 
seems to me the quite memorable faculty of poetic 
expression of which his book gives evidence.” 


Oa:ford Chronicle.—‘‘ Mr. Catty uses his Greek 
Legends as beautiful bodies to be made more 
beautiful by the drapings of the sheeny transparent 
fabric of his verse. He is the romantic master of 
the melting line and sensuous image, the poet with 
the honeyed mouth. In the soliloquies of Ariadne 
to Theseus and Hero to Leander, Mr. Catty makes 
appealing, finely emotional poetry out of poignancy ; 
and there are in all the modern verse an economy 
of effect and a resistance of pictorial résource 
which promote Mr. Catty above the masters of 
externals,” 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 
15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








NOW _READY. 
T 


English Catalogue 
of Books 
1801-1836. 


PRICE 
FIVE GUINEAS NET. 





Please send all orders to 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 6O., 


100, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E. 














New Books dust Published 
SIX CENTURIES OF PAINTING 
(1300-1900). 


By RANDALL DAVIES. 
Illustrated with 50 Reproductions in full Colours of 
Representative Masterpieces. 

Asan outline of the history of the art, the work has been made as 
complete as is possibie within the compass of a single volume, both by 
reference to contemporary as well as later authorities, and also by 
selecting for consideration the best pictures of all the principal 
masters, and seciniy those which are accessible to public view in 
our own and other galleries. 

The 50 Illustrations have also been chosen with the view of giving 
the reader the best possible idea of the masters’ general characteristics. 

In 1 vol., cloth gilt. (Size about 10} by 7j.) 10s. 6d. net. 


"NEW VOLUME BY MR. A. B. BOWLES. 
MY GARDEN IN SUMMER. 


With 16 Plates in Colour, photographed direct from Nature, 
and 24 in Monochrome from Photographs. 

Mr. Bowles’s previous volume, entitled an Garden iu Spring,’ was 
eagerly bought by garden lovers, and is still on sale. No gardening 
book of recent times has made such a forcible appeal, owing to its 
a usefulness, combined with its inspiring thought and charm- 
ing outward form. Amongst innumerable notices— 

he Garden says: ‘ We are loth to close the book, which every true 

gardener should read and read again. Like the author's garden it is 
a thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” 

Each volume 5s net. In preparation a third volume, ‘My Garden 
in Autumn and Winter.’ 


THE ENGLISH YEAR 


will consist of Three Volumes, two of which have been 


issued, viz. 
SPRING. 
AUTUMN AND WINTER. 


Mesers. BEACH THOMAS and A. K. COLLETT collaborate in the 
Text; the Black and White Drawings (of which there sre about 200 
in each volume) are the work of Mr. A. W. SEABY, while the 
12 Colour Plates are from the work of some of our most eminent 
living artists, including SIR ALFRED FAST (recently deceased), 
BANE MACESEL” Sou” WORT, Sushi Rohn ai 

Yj 4L, TO rN, © R Co LR, 
ARNESBY BROWN. HARLES CONDER, and 
is a learned and delightful book, and it is safe to predict 
that many will look back on this hook in years to come as on a friend 
who first put them on terms with nature and the fascination of her 
lore.” — Observer. 

Each of these beautiful volumes is complete in itself and may be 
bought separately. With charming binding designs by Lovat Frazer. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net per volume. 


London and Edinburgh : 
T. C. & E. C. JACK, and Booksellers 











DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS, 


“Nothing better could be wished for " - Britis Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guider.”— Daily Chronicle 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) 
SHOULD USE DARLINGTON’S 


London and Environs. 


By E. C. COOK & Sir Ed. T. COUK. 
Fifth Edition, Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 30 Illustrations, 
“Very emphatically tops them all.” — Daily Graphic. 
“ A brilliant book ”- Times 
“ Particularly good.”— Academy 
“ Best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 


100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 2s. 6d. 


id 
_PARIS, LYONS, and the RIVIERA, 


60 Mlustrations. Maps and Plans, 5s, 
NORTH WALES 
~ 100 I!lustrations, Maps and Plans. 5s. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Vaps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 2s 


. 6d. 
_ SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL. 
1/- THE AUTO-CAR HANDBOOK 
and Hotels of the World. 


Visitors to Fdinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, Worth- 
ing, Bournemouth, Kxeter. Torquay, Patgnton. Sidmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth. Falmouth, The !izard, Penzance, Newquay, 
Clovelly, !fracombe, Lynton, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn 
Valley, Bath, Weston-super-Mare, Malvern. Cheltenham, Llan- 
drindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberyst wyth 
Barmouth, Criccieth, Pwilheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Colwyn Bay, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Bettws-y-Coed, Nor- 
wich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Kuxton, Matlock, 
the Peak, Isle of Wight. and Channel Islands should use 

Darlington Handbooks, Is. each. 

ollen: Danuixcton & Co. London: Simpkiy’s. 
a New York and Paris: Prentaxo’s. 
Rattway BooksTatts AND ALL BoeKSELLERS, 























eerste BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
SEE 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
For JULY 6, 13, 27; AUGUST 3, 17, 24; and SEPTEMBER 7, 1912. 
Price for the Seven Numbers, 2s. 4d.; or free by post, 28. 7d. 


OHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes a Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

















OF EDUCATION. 
By Rev. the Hon. EDWARD LYTTEL- 
TON, M.A. D.D., Head Master of Eton. 
5s. net. 


‘*Dr. Lyttelton’s book is a trumpet-call to 
the parents of this age......his warnings are of 
the kind that are always needed...... his mes- 
SAZE.. «+. is one of profound national import- 
ance.” — Atheneum. 


THE SCIENCE OF HAPPINESS 


Authorized English Translation. By 
JEAN FINOT. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘*Should stimulate the most confirmed dis- 
ciple of a discouraging outlook......to cheer 
up and mend his notion of things......Done 
pleasantly and without a suspicion of preach- 
ing.” —Hvening Standard. 


MEMORIES OF MY YOUTH, 


1844-1865. 
By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM, Litt.D. 
With Portraits. 7s. 6d. net. 

** Major Putnam had crowded more into his 
twenty-une years than falls to the majority of 
men in a@ lifetime...... A fine record told with 
thoroughness and vigour.” — Timea. 


THE ESSENCE OF 


ASTRONOMY. 
By E. W. PRICE. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Things every one should know about the sun, 
moon, and stars. The author has epitumized 
the facts, figures, and theories of astronomy in 
such a way that the reader is given, in small 
compass and in untechnical language, the 
answers to the everyday questions of the every- 
day public. 


THE CALL OF THE STARS. 
By JOHN R. KIPPAX, M.D. LL.B. 
With 41 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
A concise and accurate story of the starry 
heavens, together with the legendary lore that 
time and fancy have associated with them. 


THE TARIFF HISTORY OF 


THE UNITED STATES. | 
By F. W. TAUSSIG, LL.B. Ph.D. 62 
net. [Siath Hdition. 
This new edition has been entirely revised, 
and contains, in addition to the chapters that 


find place in the earlier edition, an Analysis 
of the Tariff Act of 1913. 


THE FOLK-BALLADS OF 
SOUTHERN EUROPE. 
By SOPHIE JEWETT. 6s. net. 
‘* Especially noteworthy...... Miss Jewett is 
seen at her best.” —Atheneum. 


THE SELKIRK MOUNTAINS. 
By HOWARD PALMER, F.R.G.8. With 
219 Illustrations and 2 new Maps. 21s. net. 


The author ascended almost all the loftiest 
climbed peaks of the Canadian Alps in 1908- 
1912, some twenty in number, in addition to 
conquering fifteen hitherto unascended moun- 
tains. He gives a fascinating account of these 
ascents, illustrated with many beautiful photo- 
graphs. 


Fully illustrated. 


24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
H. G. WELLS’S 


New Story, 


The World Set Free 


A Story of Mankind. 6s. 


Daily News.—‘‘ It is as startling as any- 
thing he has ever written. It contains one 
of the most sensational chapters in the 
literature of anticipation.” 


BY AUTHOR OF ‘FATHER RALPH.’ 


Waiting. ooxdtsk” 


O'DONOVAN. 6s. 


Field. —‘‘ The story ‘ Waiting,’ of life in 
a fairly prosperous [Irish rural community, 
with the village schoolmaster for a hero, is 
intensely interesting. Mr. O’Donovan has 
studied his subject with care, and writes 
witk sincerity and conviction.” 





The Statesman’s Year- 


Book. Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the World for 
the Year 1914. Edited by J. SCOTT 
KELTIE, LL.D. With Maps. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








The Wilds of Maoriland, 
By JAMES MACKINTOSH BELL, 
M.A. Ph.D., Fellow of the Geological 
Society, &c. With 8 Plates in Colour, 
many other Illustrations in Black-and- 
White, and several Maps. 8vo, 15s. 

Times.—‘‘ Dr. Bell strings together here 
accounts, always graphic and picturesque, 
of journeys made at different times into the 
rivalling parts of the country, its forests 
and its Alps, worthy those of Switzerland.” 


Impressions of British Life 

& Character on the Occa- 

sion of a European Tour, 

1013. By MEHERBAN NARAYANRAO 
BABASAHIB, Chief of Ichalkaranji, 
Bombiy Presidency. With an Intro- 
duction by the Right Hon. LORD 
}KORGE HAMILTON, G.C.S.I. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Chitra. A Play in One Act. By 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Extra 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Country Life.—‘‘ In ‘ Chitra’ there is the 
exquisite grace of the best of his other work, 
linked to the fragrance of an old tale, a story 
of passions and codes foreign to us, but none 
the less beautiful in their idealization by a 
master hand.” 

NORMAN GALE. 


Collected Poems, By NORMAN 
GALE. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Times.—‘‘ A welcome collection of the 
poems of this happy and accomplished 
singer of outdoor England.” 





Restatement and Reunion. 
A Study in First Principles. By 
BURNETT HILLMAN STREETER, 
Fellow, Dean, and Lecturer in Theology 
and Classics of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
&c., Editor of ‘ Foundations.’ Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Times.—* A valuable contribution to the 
present discussion on questions of faith and 
order, and merits the sympathetic attention 
of members of every branch of the Church.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 








BLACKIE’S 
Library of Pedagogics 


EDUCATIVE TOYS. An account of investi- 
gations with Montessori and other apparatus conducted 
at the Fielden School. By Professor J. J. FINDLAY, 
M.A. Ph.D., and Miss K. STEEL. 1s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF NATIONAL GAMES: their 
Value, Organization, and Laws. By HERBERT 
ae oe Head Master, The Boys’ School, Tyldesley. 

s. 6d. net. 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING OF BOYS AND GIRLS. By 
HENRY DYER, C.E. M.A. D.Sc. LL.D., Member of 
the Glasgow School Board, Hon. Principal of the 
Imperial College of Engineering, Tokyo. 1s, net. 


THE YOUNG TEACHER’S PRIMER. 
By J. S. DAVIS, M.A., Lecturer in Education and 
Master of Method in the Culham Training College. 


1s. net. 

HOW TO SPEAK AND READ. Being 
Notes on the Management of the Voice for the use of 
Teachers, Preachers, and Public Soe generally. 
By J. BRUCE ALSTON, Recognized Teacher of Public 
Reading and Speaking to the University of Glasgow, 
&c. 1s. 6d. net. 


A SURVEY OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. By E. B. R PRIDEAUX, M.A. 
D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Education, University of 
Liverpool. 2s. net. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE CHILD. 
Being Selections from the Educational Kssays of 
JOHN DEWEY, Head Professor of Philosophy in the 
Columbia University, New York. Edited by J. J. 
FINDLAY, M.A. Ph_D., Professor of Education in the 
University of Manchester. 1s. net. 

‘* We know of no book of the size, or of three times the 
size, more full of helpful thought.”—School. 


EDUCATIONAL ESSAYS. By JOHN 
DEWEY, Head Prof of Philosophy in the Colum- 
bia University, New York. Edited by J. J. FINDLAY, 
M.A. Ph.D., Professor of Education in the University 
of Manchester. ls. 6d. net. 

‘The book is packed with wisdom.”—School Guardian. 


SIMPLE LESSONS in NATURE STUDY. 
By JOHN O'NEILL. Illustrated. 1s. net. 
A bright. brief, and thoroughly practical treatise on 
Nature Study heuristically treated. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. By 
A. E. ROBERTS, M.A., Principal Lecturer in English 
at the Islington Day Training College, and A. 
BARTER, L.L.A., late Head Mistress of the Braintree 
Pupil Teacher School. 2s, 6d. net. 

“ An illuminating, stimulative, and practical handbook. 
To all our readers of every grade of the profession our 
advice is—Buy the volume, use it daily, and do not allow 
any one to borrow it.”— Practical Teacher. 


HEALTH IN THE SCHOOL. By J. 5. 
ELKINGTON, M.D. D.P.H., Chief Health Officer and 
Head of the Department of Public Health of Tasmania. 
2s. net 

‘* Presents in a clear and interesting form a very able 
résumé of what the schoolmaster and schoolmistress ought 
to know of the subject, and incidentally drives home the 
truth of the vitally intimate connexion between bodily 
health and educational progress.” —School World. 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN. By W.H.S. 
sage M.A., the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 
1s. net. 

Containing an outline of a three years’ course on the 
new method: full of useful hints. The author shows 
what a classical course can do for a boy, even if the time 
devoted to it is very limited. 

“ This little book is worth on. ... It is full of valuable 


hints for experienced teachers.”— l Review. 


THE TEACHING OF MODERN LAN. 


h 








GUAGES. With Special Reference to Big Towns. 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A. L. és L. 
1s. net. 


“ Every schoolmaster and every one concerned with the 
teaching of modern langaages ought to study these one 
hundred and seven little pages with the greatest care.” 

Academy. 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL LIFE. 
By HENRY DYER, C.E. M.A. D.Sc. LL.D., Member 
of Glasgow School Board, Hon, Principal of the 
Imperial College of Engineering, Tokyo. 1s. net. 

‘Dr. Dyer has opened up arich vein of speculation, and 
worked it with considerable ability.”—Glasgow Herald, 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 
By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., Professor of Economic 
Geography in University College, London. 1s. net. 

“The vigorously written little treatise before us will 
certainly stimulate teachers. Many practical suggestions 
are given in the lectures, a perusal of which ought to 
banish for ever the dreary and mind-deadening methods 
still prevailing in some schools "—School Guardian. 


Full particulars on application to— 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd. 
51, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 





Books for the Holidays, 





By J. B. PHILIP, M.A. 


This day. Crown 8vo, price 6s. net. 


HOLIDAYS IN SWEDEN. 


With 16 splendid Illustrations. A book of absorbing 
interest to intending visitors. 





By WILLIAM T. PALMER, 
Editor of the Journal of the Fell and Rock Climbing Club, 
and Author of ‘Odd Corners in English Lakeland.’ With 
Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
This day. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net, 
With Frontispiece. 


ODD YARNS OF ENGLISH 
LAKELAND. 


Narratives of Romance, Mystery, Customs, 
and Superstitions. 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD says :—“‘ We do well to welcome 
those observers who unlock the secrets of the dales and the 
lips of the Cumbrian folk. The tale of the Night Shepherds 
would have delighted Stevenson, and there are many other 

ges equally vivid. All lovers of the district will 
welcome Mr. Palmer’s attractive volume.” 

The Times says :—“ It is to be hoped that this book will 
be read and reflected on by many of the flock which yearly 
crowd the Lake District. These reminiscences of festivals, 
funerals, need fires, night shepherds, ghosts, &c., are 
studies of such genuine intimacy that they will have the 
authentic flavour of personal acquaintance.” 





By WILLIAM T. PALMER. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. With 15 Illustrations. 
Second Impression. 


ODD CORNERS IN ENGLISH 
LAKELAND. 


Rambles, Scrambles, Climbs, and Sport. 


This practical book is brimful of use and interest to 
every lover of the district. It is fall of original hints as 
to many less known portions of Lakeland. Descriptions of 
hills seldom climbed, of footpath ways, birds and flowers, 
rocks, fishing, sports, and dangers. 

The 7imes says :—‘‘ Mr. Palmer knows the district well, 
and indicates many charming routes in the outlying dis- 
tricts, and tells how to escape the m«torist.” 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘It is a capital book, de- 
lighting those who know the beauties of their ‘ Lakeland’ 
and inviting those who do not....The author tells of many 
comparatively unknown walks, &c., through lovely scenery.” 


By ARTHUR L. BAGLEY, 
Member of the Fell and Rock Climbing Club. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. With 12 splendid Original Illustrations. 


WALKS AND SCRAMBLES 
IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


This delightful volume describes walks and climbs in the 
Highlands, chiefly in the more remote and little-visited 
districts. Readers will be interested and fascinated by 
the descriptions of these explorations. 

The Saturday Review says:—‘‘This book has a real 
attraction. Many Englishmen would do well to follow Mr. 
Bagley’s footsteps over our British hills and mountains.” 

The Western Morning News says:—‘‘A more readable 
record among the mountains, valleys, and lochs of Scot- 
land has probably never been published.” 








By Mrs. K. M. BARROW, 


Wife of the Rev. J. G. Barrow, Missionary in Tristan 
da Cunha Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Fully illustrated, with 36 Original Photographs. 


THREE YEARS 
IN TRISTAN DA CUNHA. 


By the Rev. C. L. BANISTER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PARSON: 
In Town, Country, and Abroad. 


The Times says :—‘‘ A sensible, lucid survey of the position 
of the Parson at the present moment, with three graphic 
memorial sketches from the writer’s own experience.” 

The Eastern Daily Press says :—‘* The whole of the book 
abounds in humour and keen observation. It is very 
vigorously written, and is a book of great charm both to 
clergymen and to laymen.” 





SKEFFINGTON & SON, 
34, Southampton Street, Strand,W.C. 
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A Book about Authors: Reflections and 


Recollections of a Book-Wright. By 
A. R. Hope Moncrieff. (A. & C. Black, 
10s. net.) : 


Mr. MoncrierF might have entitled his 
book ‘The Confessions of an Author.’ 
Sitting on the stool of repentance, he 
frankly admits that, under his own name 
and various aliases—chiefly that of Ascott 
R. Hope—he has written and published 
in the course of his shameless career no 
fewer than two hundred books or more. 
From first to last he must have shed as 
much ink as there was in Falstaff’s gross 
body. 

‘“* Now that I am somewhat turned out to 
grass [he writes] I can chew the cud of recol- 
lection that in one year, as author, editor, 
translator, or contributor, I was concerned 
with the prepara‘ion of a score of volumes. 
In another year, I brought forth a dozen or 
so, all my own.” 

Truly a prodigious record! The only 
excuse for its commemoration in this 
jubilee volume—for his first book ap- 
peared when he was in his ’teens, just 
fifty years ago—is that his experiences 
may serve as an object lesson for some 
literary aspirants eager to follow in his 
footsteps. It is not encouraging to those 
who fondly imagine that the modern 
book market is paved with gold to learn 
that, as a result of all Mr. Moncrieff’s 
labours, his literary income has not 


averaged more than a beggarly hundred 
guineas a year. 


This estimate, too, does 





Happily for Mr. Moncrieff, he has not been 
wholly dependent upon his pen; other- 


career which, as he rather naively con- 
fesses, if it has not led to fortune, has at 
least kept him out of mischief. That 
surely is a novel reason for praising the 
author’s calling, and it scarcely weighs 
against the cold logic of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. 

‘A Book about Authors,’ therefore, is 
an excellent antidote to put into the 
hands of those who may have been some- 
what dazzled by Mr. Arnold Bennett's 
estimate of the prizes to be won by the 
successful novelist. Let it be admitted 
that the literary life is delightful for those 
who can afford to regard it as its own 
reward, and profitable enough to the 
comparative few who share its prizes ; 
but it remains an incontrovertible fact 
that, for the vast majority, it is harder 
than ever to-day to live by books alone. 
Mr. Moncrieff says there is reason to fear, as 
was recently suggested in T'he Atheneum, 
that the novelists who command the 
largest sales are fattening under the 
present system at the expense of their 
less successful fellows. To-day name 
counts for practically everything both 
with the general public and the trade, 
and since the author with the largest 
following demands a small fortune for 
every book, the publisher pays that price, 
and devotes to his work a proportionate 
amount of attention, largely at the expense 
of the great unknown. 

Mr. Moncrieff’s well-stored volume, plea- 
santly written like all his books, reminds 
us more of the elder D’Israeli’s ‘ Curiosi- 
ties of Literature’ than of the conven- 
tional literary autobiography. It is, in- 
deed, a whole series of books in one, 
including ‘ A Short History of Authors’ 
from Homer and the Sibyl to Dickens and 
Thackeray ; a brief survey of publishing 
through the ages, from the days of the 
ancients upwards—with undue emphasis, 
perhaps, on the black sheep of that much- 
maligned flock; and separate chapters 
on the quarrels, anatomy, and trade of 
authors, which appear in the main to 
support Leslie Stephen’s opinion that 
‘* Literature is, in all cases, a demoralizing 
occupation,’ on account of its inevitable 
publicity. 

It is easy to be entertaining on the 
subject of the petty quarrels of authors in 
the history of every age of literature ; but 
why do so many writers harp on this well- 
worn topic? The story of English author- 
ship is as full of illustrious friendships as 
of jealousies and squabbles. When Mr. 
Moncrieft’s book reaches the second edition 
to which its undoubted merits entitle it, 
we hope that he will do justice to the 
nobler as well as to the baser side of his 
craft. The squabbles have generally been 
among the lesser and noisier men, who 
have made unscrupulous use of the 
dangerous weapon ever ready to their 
hand. In its highest development our 





literary history is singularly rich in its 








items of postage, stationery, and tra- | 
velling expenses connected with his work. | 


wise he would not be so content with a | 








not take into account the incidental | records of generous and lasting friend- 


ships. 

Shrewd as are most of Mr. Moncrieff’s 
observations on the inner workings of 
the book world, we do not think that 
even the Authors’ Society, however much 
it may agree with his prejudices against 
the wicked race of publishers, would 
countenance his suggestion that writers 
might co-operate with advantage and be- 
come their own publishers. To begin 
with, authors are notoriously the worst 
business men in the world. Most of those 
who have tried their inexperienced hands 
at bringing their own literary offspring 
into the world have soon been glad 
enough to resign that task to the legiti- 
mate midwife. It is true that Ruskin 
succeeded in his pitched battle with the 
trade, but Ruskin, it must be remem- 
bered, was Ruskin, and he chose the 
right man in George Allen to train into 
his ideal publisher. 

A whole chapter could be written on 
the luckless experiments of other authors 
in the same complicated craft. Mark 
Twain thought he could revolutionize 
ideas on the subject by ‘‘ commission 
publishing ”’ on his own arbitrary lines. 

‘When JT took up the publication of a 

book [he once confessed], I called in a pub- 
lisher, and said to him, * I want you to pub- 
lish this book along lines which I shall lay 
down. I arm the employer, you are the 
employé. I am going to show you some new 
kinks in the publishing business. And I 
want you to draw on me for money as you 
go along ’—which he did. He drew on me 
for 56,000 dollars. Then I asked him to 
take the book and call it off ; but he refused 
to do that.” 
A more desperate venture was that of 
Robert Buchanan, whose turbulent spirit 
raged and fumed against the world of 
letters in general and publishers in par- 
ticular. He had started publishing for 
himself—with the inevitable results— 
when he took Sir Walter Besant to task 
for tempting the unenlightened to enter 
the literary life. 

‘““The very stones of the street cry out 
and rebuke you, sir [he wrote], when you 
invite the young and unwary, and above all, 
the honestly inspired, to enter the blood- 
stained gates of this Inferno.” 

Although Mr. Moncrieff does not ful- 
minate against the literary life with 
Buchanan’s wild anathemas, or endorse 
Charles Lamb’s advice to Bernard Barton 
—though he quotes it—that he should 
rather throw himself * slapdash headlong 
on iron spikes”? than give up a salaried 
post for the uncertainties of letters, 
his opinions of authors and their ways, 
as well as of publishers as he has 
found them, cast but a murky light on 
the inner world of books. True, he 
introduces a brighter illumination when 
he declares at the end that, in spite of 
all its drawbacks, in spite of all the pit- 
falls with which he knows its path to be 
strewn, he would choose no other calling 
were he to start life afresh. But Mr. 
Moncrieff, be it repeated, has never been 
wholly dependent upon his pen. An in- 
dependent income encourages the pursuit 
of optimism. 
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The Ulster Scot: his History and Religion. 
By James Barkley Woodburn. (H. R. 
Allenson, 5s. net.) 


Tue Ulster man is in high fashion just 
now, and we welcome a book written 
about him by a great admirer of the type, 
himself an Ulsterman, whose family have 
long been honourably connected with Lon- 
donderry. But how far even the London- 
derry settlers can be called Scots is 
another question. For there is no reason 
why the London merchants who planted 
that county should not have imported 
Englishmen (not Scots). In fact, all 
through Pynner’s ‘Survey’ —a_ work 
which the author has apparently never seen, 
though he quotes it once at second hand 
—we find districts in every county allotted 
to English undertakers, while others in 
the same county are allotted to Scottish 
undertakers, and not a few of the 
occupiers are called British. Indeed, 
the English element was originally just 


as strong in Ulster as the Scottish, 
and much of the complex character 


of the population is to be attributed 
to its mixture, not only with English, 
hut also with Irish natives. Here and 
there the author speaks of the quickness 
of the Celt as part of this character, but 
from the tone of his book he surely does 
not mean the influence of Irish native 
mothers. There is no doubt, however, 
that the type is distinct from the Scottish. 
Any one who knows Belfast and Glasgow 
well, knows the many contrasts between 
them, and can easily distinguish the two 
dialects, though the mere tourist thinks 
them the same. Itis, then, the mixture of 
Lowland Scots (inland is what they are 
called in one of the original documents 
of the settlement) with English and native 
[rish that produced that fine, sturdy, able, 
but unlovely type which now dominates the 
North-East of Ireland. The author gives 
us a striking catalogue of the Ulster men 
who have achieved success all over the 
world. The six American Presidents may 
have been of Scottish descent. It is not 
so clear about the great Anglo-Indians, 
such as John Nicholson, whose mother 
only was a Scot, or about Lord Dufferin ; 
and we feel sure that, as in the rest of 
Ireland, so here the Anglo-Saxon element 
was, after all, the real leaven that made 
any part of Ireland great. The author 
says that the Southern Irish, with all 
their attractive features, have not the 
faculty of commanding men. We pre- 
sume he has forgotten Wellington, Wolse- 
ley, and Lord Roberts, who, so far as they 
are Irish, are not from Ulster. In the 
present day we suppose no Irishman has 
more influence abroad than Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy, the offspring of a Cork 
father and a Kerry mother. 

With these reservations and limitations, 
the author has made a fine case for the 
Ulster Protestant, whatever may be his 
origin; nor need we follow him into his 
speculations that the north of every 
country produces better men than the 
south. We suggest to him to consider 
the case of Scotland, which is within his 
knowledge. For when we go into that 





quality of the author, we find much to 
criticize. He has worked from many 
authorities, which he enumerates, but 
reading many books does not make an 
historian. Thus he might have corrected 


his notions about the Jesuits in Ireland | 


from Dr. Mahaffy’s ‘Epoch of Irish 
History,’ which is not in his bibliography. 
He might there have learnt that the 
Jesuits only worked spasmodically in 
Ireland, so long as they hoped to con- 
quer England by the great Armada from 
Spain. There was even a second Armada 
wrecked off Ushant in 1597, in which 
twenty-three Jesuits were drowned. But 
they had proceeded in 1590 to reconquer 
Ireland systematically with spiritual 
weapons, and a wonderful work they 
performed. He might also have learnt 
in the same book that the real father 
of the extremely Evangelical Church of 
Ireland, of which Ussher and Bedell 
were the most eminent members, was 
Walter Travers, the first working Pro- 
vost of Trinity College, who trained 
Ussher and his fellow students. His then 
famous ‘ Defence of Ecclesiastical Dis- 
cipline > was the backbone of the West- 
minster Confession. 

There are similar defects to be found 
in Mr. Woodburn’s learning. The im- 
migration of Scots into Ulster did 
not begin in 1605, but long before. 
He thinks that the absence of central 
mountains in Ireland gave an enormous 
advantage to the invader, as the natives 
had no such refuge. We venture to think 
that the great central bogs and forests 
offered obstacles as serious as any moun- 
tains. The chiefs of the days before the 
Plantation of Ulster did not live in “* stone 
castles well adapted for defence.”’ The 
people never exported flax, but only 
yarn made of flax, and that from early 
days. A large part of the co. Monaghan 
had been granted to Lord Essex and Lord 
Blayney, not to Sir Arthur Chichester, 
whose grants were out of the Plantation. 
On this possibly the author has information 
of which we are ignorant. Sir Algernon 
Coote is at present called premier baronet 
of Ireland, but Lord Valentia’s baronetcy is 
earlier, and he is strictly the premier. In 
his account of the persecution of Pro- 
testants under James II., Mr. Woodburn 
makes no mention of the famous Act of 
Attainder, which was worse than all the 
rest put together. His want of a sense 
of proportion is shown by his statement 
that the siege of Derry was * one of the 
most important sieges that has ever 
been recorded in the pages of history.” 
By no means. Heroic and splendid as 
was the defence of Derry, its fall would 
not have seriously affected the great issue. 
That was settled by the battle of the Boyne, 
a little Armageddon in which all Europe 
was engaged, and which was hailed with 
delight by the Pope and the Emperor, 
because it checkmated the ambition of 
Louis XIV. Would either of them have 
cared one straw about the fall of Derry ? 
The author does not know that Francis 
Hutcheson, the moral philosopher, was 
allowed to teach in Dublin by the 
liberality of Archbishop King. But he 





is clearly not strong on Dublin. He puts 
the origin of the College of Physicians 
after that of the General Post Office. It 
was founded by Charles II. and John 
Stearne. He does not even enumerate 
among his great Ulster men Ed. Hincks, 
a Fellow of Trinity College and Rector of 
Killyleagh, a pioneer both in Egyptian 
and Assyrian archeology, whose bust has 
been recently set up outside the Cairo 
Museum as one of the founders of these 
great studies. 

We might go on commenting on these 
little defects, which show that the author 
has not mastered his subject. Regarding 
the history of the Presbyterian religion 
in Ulster, we bow to him as a good autho- 
rity. He tells, with a detail which does 
not interest the world, of the various 
controversies and squabbles among this 
religious democracy, among whom the right 
of private judgment was so fully asserted 
that it was nearly impossible to attain 
any large agreement. The general out- 
come is very instructive, as showing 
what the difficulties are of maintaining a 
creed or confession of faith open to the 
criticism of every independent thinker who. 
if eloquent, can command a following. 
The chapter on the Great Revival of 
1859 is peculiarly interesting. A wave 
of emotion swept through Ulster, with 
physical paroxysms of those who wer 
affected, very similar to what we read 
of in the days of the preaching of 
Wesley and Whitefield. It did not, how- 
ever, reach the Roman Catholic at all, 
and the Church people only to a small 
degree. It filled the places of worship 
of all the Dissenters, and even told upom 
the fairs and markets, so that drink- 
ing and swearing for a time almost 
disappeared. But a Roman Catholic 
farmer who criticized it with every sym- 
pathy, and was describing these wonderful 
effects, added that he found the people still 
“a bit sharp in matters of horseflesh ’’— 
truly the last infirmity of noble minds. 
Like most epidemics, the movement ceased 
in less than two years, and had but little 
permanent effect. Nor was it tree in the 
height of the fever from disorders of 
another kind among the people who 
crowded to pious midnight orgies. But 
we have said more than enough to show 
both the merits and the defects of this 
history. 








Trish Literary and Musical Studies. By 
Alfred Perceval Graves. (Elkin 
Mathews, 6s. net.) 


Tue ‘Studies’ contained in this volume 
consist of revised versions of lectures, 
articles, and introductions. The subjects 
dealt with are sufficiently varied ; gener- 
ally, they concern the men and the condi- 
tions which, during the last century, pro- 
duced the antecedents of the modern 
Irish Literary Movement. Indeed, much 
is due to Mangan, Ferguson, Le Fanu, 
and Allingham from the Irish poets of the 
present day. The very diversity of the 
characteristics of this quartet is in its 
way as important as the common national 
appeal. Mangan in his “ More or Less 
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Free” versions from the Irish, and in his | 
“ Oversettings”’ from the German—the | 
descriptions are those of his editor, Mr. 
0’Donoghue—found opportunities for the 
employment of that strange and sedu-| 
lously cultivated gift of bringing an ener- | 
getic treatment into combination with a | 
depressing subject. Ferguson’s stateliness 
and Le Fanu’s eerie descriptions were 
valuable additions to the common stock, 
to which, however, William Allingham— 
the last of the four to die—made the 
most varied contribution. 


Mr. Graves’s ‘Studies’ enable us to 
grasp the underlying unity of Irish poetry. 
He approves of Matthew Arnold’s phrase 
in which the Celtic feeling for Nature is 
described as ‘“‘ natural magic.” At all 
times Irish poets and romancers have 
expressed themselves as if the super- 
natural were indistinguishable from the 
natural. They are thus unconscious Pan- 
theists. The very earliest poem extant in 
Irish, ‘The Mystery of Anergin,’ which, 
Dr. Douglas Hyde says, may well contain 
~ the oldest surviving lines in any ver- 
macular tongue in Europe except Greek,” 
is Pantheistic :— 

I am the wind which breathes upon the sea, 

I am the wave of the ocean, 

I am the murmur of the billows, 


I am the ox of the seven combats, 
I am the vulture upon the rocks, &c. 


From this to Fiona Macleod there is a 
Yong road which, if boggy in places, has 
no turnings. Apparent throughout is the 
note of mysticism, that peculiar inspira- 
tion of religious poetry which will not be 
restrained by orthodoxy. Thus a hymn 
of St. Ita (born a.p. 480) refers to the 
Infant Saviour, who, it was_ believed, 
abode in her cell at night. It is entitled 
‘Tsucan ’—translated as ‘ Jesukin ’“—and 
begins :— 

Jesukin 

Lives my little cell within ; 

What were wealth of cleric high— 

All is lie but Jesukin. 


Nursling nurtured, as ’tis right— 
Harbours here no servile spright— 
Jesu of the skies, who art | 
Next my heart thro’ every night. 
Here the original metre, assonances, and 
internal rhymes have been preserved. 


Three chapters are devoted to George 
Petrie (1790-1866), artist, antiquary, and 
editor. Petrie’s essay on the Irish 
Round Towers was his most important 
work ; it disposed of many picturesque 
theories, and definitely established the 
Christian and ecclesiastical origin of these 
monuments. His antiquarian knowledge 
was also put to good use when he was 
appointed to the charge of the Topo- 
graphical Department of the Irish Ord- 
nance Survey in 1833. 


Though light of weight, Mr. Graves’s 
book bears the marks of forty years of 
diligent labour among Irish texts. We 
will only say that the erudition is of the 
best kind—that ig, entirely readable and 
by no means a stranger to laughter; while 
the purely reminiscent chapters, especially 





that on Tennyson, show a happy per- 


sonal touch. 


A Concise Old Irish Grammar and Reader. 
By Julius Pokorny.—Part I. Grammar. 
(Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co.) 


THE author intends this book to serve as 
an easy introduction to the scientific study 
of Old Irish, by which is meant a study in 
accordance with the established laws and 
existing hypotheses of philologists. It is 
assumed throughout that the student is 
acquainted with a large series of technical 
words, verbs, nouns, and adjectives. 
The professor will no doubt familiarize 
his class with these, but a brief glossary 
would have enlarged the usefulness of 
the book. Everything is avoided which 
might make the subject interesting or 
diminish the weight of hypothesis with 
which it is burdened, but perhaps more 
life may be given to it in the second part, 
which is to contain representative ex- 
amples of Old Irish prose and verse. No 
definition of the term * Old Irish” is 
supplied, but the language of the eighth and 
ninth centuries is intended. Dr. Pokorny 
thinks that, though glosses and scholia 
form the chief remains of these remote 
centuries, stories and poems transcribed 
and altered in the later Middle Ages may 
be put back into what was their original 
text ‘ with some certainty.” 

It is chiefly in the presence of a greater 
number of traces of grammatical forms, 
pointing to greater elaboration of such 
forms in more remote times, that Old Irish 
differs from Middle Irish, and that from 


the Modern form of the language. The 
vocabulary shows comparatively little 
change. The hypothetical words, of 


which there are many in this Grammar, 
are introduced to explain the forms 
which actually exist in Old Irish. 

The Grammar includes the discussion 
of Orthography, Phonology, and Acci- 
dence, and the student is left to believe 
what is dogmatically stated. An example 
will illustrate the language used :— 

** Rounded Quality of Consonants in ‘ En- 
clitic ’ Syllables. 

§61. In syllables following the accent 
non-palatal or depalatalised (§ 65) labials and 
gutturals take w colour before unstressed 
vowels, followed by palatal consonants. In 
the ninth century such w coloured con- 
sonants become broad : 

e.g. menmiun, later menmain (from postu- 
lated menmeni, dat. sg. of menme, * mind ’). 

§ 62. Non-palatal .or depalatalised con- 
sonants take rounded quality before final (7) 
u or unstressed vowels, followed by rounded 
consonants : 

e.g. dorus, ‘ door,’ from postulated dhvor- 
estu; ammus, ‘attempt,’ from postulated 
ad-med-tus. 

In this way wu quality may spread from 
one syllable to another : 

e.g. merugud, ‘ going astray,’ from Old 
Celtic postulated mero-sagitus.” 


The book may, perhaps, come to be 
used in the Old Irish class in the National 
University of Ireland, and those for 
whom Zeuss’s is too large a work may 
learn some Old Irish from it. If examina- 
tion questions are set from it, the Grammar 
will easily become a ‘cram ”’ book, but 
this may no doubt be prevented by a 
skilful professor. 





History of the Royal Irish Rifles. By 
Lieut. - Col. George Brenton Laurie. 
(Gale & Polden, 1. 1s.) 


Lieut.-Cor. Laurie has deserved well of 
his corps. The task of compiling « regi- 
mental history is no light one, and when, 
as in the case of the book under notice, a 
detailed account is given of every opera- 
tion in which the regiment took part dur- 
ing a period of 120 years, the magnitude 
of the work must have called for an un- 
usual amount of patience and industry. 
The Royal Irish Rifles are, further, fortu- 
nate in their historian, inasmuch as his 
long service with the regiment (nearly 
thirty years) has fitted him in a special 
degree for the task he has undertaken 
and carried through with admirable pre- 
cision. 

The 83rd and 86th Regiments of the 
Line, now respectively the First and Second 
Battalions of the Royal Irish Rifles, were 
originally raised in 1793: the first by 
Major William Fitch, and the second by 
Major - General Cornelius Cuyler. The 
83rd was recruited in Dublin, its first 
barracks having been the old Custom 
House at Essex Bridge. It took part in 
active service for the first time in Jamaica, 
where the regiment was employed in 
suppressing a serious rising on the part 
of the Maroons, and there lost its first 
commanding officer, Col. Fitch, killed in 
action. Since that time the 83rd has a 
long record of service to its credit, but 
perhaps its greatest achievement was that 
of its Second Battalion at Talavera, on 
July 28th, 1809, when, acting with the 
61st Regiment in Cameron’s Brigade, it 
saved the day by its steady resistance to 
the French advance, at the cost of 50 per 
cent of its numbers. 

A special chapter of the book, dealing 
with the service of the Second Battalion 
of the 83rd Regiment in the Peninsular 
War, has been written by Prof. Oman, 
and the following extract will have special 
interest for students of musketry tactics 
as used 100 years ago :— 

‘* All through the Peninsular War the 
one salient point that may be noted in the 
contests between the British line and the 
French ‘column of divisions’ was, that in 
the duel of musketry the line was invincible. 
A battalion of 600 men in the British order 
could put every weapon in action with 
effect. The same number in column of 
double *companies had only 130 men in its 
two front ranks able to fire. The seven files 
behind gave solidity to the mass, which 
might impose on a weak or demoralized 
enemy, but they could not use their muskets. 
A steady enemy like the British, who refused 
to be cowed, and fired low, invariably stopped 
the advancing column by shooting down its 
front ranks before it could approach near 
enough to use the bayonet. ‘The odds of 
600 balls received against 130 returned were 
too great.” 

At the storming of Badajoz, where, as 
Prof. Oman says, “the 3rd_ Division 
achieved the impossible,” the 83rd Regi- 
ment was well to the front, and had a 
total of 69 casualties in the assault out of 
400 of all ranks engaged. 

In 1859, in view of its distinguished 
record, and especially of its service during 
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the Indian Mutiny, the 83rd Regiment 
received the specidl designation of the 
** County of Dublin Regiment.”’ 

The 86th Regiment was originally re- 
cruited at Shrewsbury, and was styled the 
‘Shropshire Volunteers’’; but it was 
ordered to Kilkenny in the first year of 
its existence, and appears since then to 
have drawn most of its recruits from 
Ireland. In 1812 it became known as 
the ‘“‘ Royal County Down Regiment.” 
Its first active service was in Egypt in 
1801, when three companies of the regi- 
ment performed the extraordinary feat 
of marching 78 miles through the desert 
—from Suez to El Hanka—in less than 
forty-eight hours, with only three pints 
of water per man and no food. A year 
later it was ordered to India, where the 
greater part of its service was to take 
place. Among its many notable exploits 
may be mentioned the dashing capture of 
Bourbon in 1810, and the terrible storming 
of Jhansi in 1858, in which the regiment 
lost 79 of all ranks. 

An interesting Appendix to one of the 
chapters supplies a full report of the 
proceedings at the trial by court-martial 
of Tantia Topee, Nana Sahib’s lieutenant, 
who was captured and executed in 1859. 
This document was presented to the 
Royal Irish Rifles in 1905. 

In 1881 the 83rd and 86th Regiments 
were formed into the Royal Irish Rifles. 
The Second Battalion served with great 
distinction in the South African War. 

A valuable chapter on ‘ Dress, Colours, 
and Medals’ has been contributed by 
Col. Haggard and Capt. Stevens, who are 
to be congratulated on the careful atten- 
tion to detail with which they have 
treated their subject. The illustrations, 
showing the regimental uniform at dif- 
ferent periods, enhance the interest of 
the work considerably. 

The brief Foreword was written in 1913 
by the veteran General Bradford, who 
was then Colonel of the Regiment, at the 
age of 98. 








The Inner History of the Balkan War. 
By Lieut.-Col. Reginald Rankin. (Con- 
stable & Co., 15s. net.) 


EAGER partisans of one or other of the 
Balkan peoples are prone to forget that 
not one of those peoples, whatever its 
veneer, has yet emerged completely from 
the age of barbarism. Whether Christian 
or Mohammedan, it makes no difference : 
those races in their feuds and warfare 
indulge light-heartedly in rape, in mutila- 
tion, and in massacre, exactly as our 
forbears did in Europe in the Middle 
Ages. A partisan of Balkan Christians 
against Balkan Muslims would probably 
be safe if he retorted charges of * atrocity ”’; 
but to proclaim the Christians models 
of restraint, while heaping accusations on 
the Muslims, as does Col. Rankin, is 
to confess to a superficial knowledge of 
both ples. The author loads the 
Turks with all the blame for the mis- 
government of Macedonia, a part of 





which—if blame there must be—rests 


surely with the Christian populations, for 
ever seething with sedition and religious 
feeling. It is afact that almost all the 
atrocities ever committed by the Turks 
have been provoked, and in the nature of 
reprisals or punishment. 

A parallel might well be traced 
between the position of the ruling 
Turks of Abdul Hamid’s day and that 
of the Pope and his adherent cardinals 
in the Italy of Cesar Borgia and 
Savonarola. They were themselves above 
the prejudices and excitements of the 
vulgar, yet subservient to them in 
some measure, being forced to use them 
as pieces in the political game. In truth, 
the Turks had little else to play with—at 
any rate, in Macedonia. There human 
life was altogether at a discount, the 
most abominable cruelties were practised 
almost daily—by Christians upon Muslims 
and each other, no less than by the 
ragged, ill-fed Turkish soldiers—and were 
regarded by their perpetrators as good 
practical jokes. The Young Turk move- 
ment—representing the disgust of edu- 
cated, thoughtful Muslims with this state 
of things, and animated by a new ideal 
of religious toleration—won the Christians 
as by magic at the first, and retained them 
for so long as these imagined that they 
were going to have things entirely their 
own way. The Christians accepted their 
new rights, but wished at the same time 
to keep those ancient privileges which 
had been granted to them in lieu of civil 
rights for their protection. The Young 
Turks, angered by their attitude, became 
uncompromising, and there was strife 
once more. When Col. Rankin speaks 
of the ‘ intellectual Christianity ’ of the 
Balkans, the present writer must confess 
that he cannot follow him. 

In treating of the causes of the Balkan 
War, Col. Rankin pays no tribute even 
of a mention to the diplomatic work of 
Russia, so naively revealed by M. Miliu- 
koff at Baku in April, 1913—to the 
bitter indignation of the Russian Mus- 
lims. We wonder if the author is aware 
that Miss Edith Durham, whom he 
eulogizes (p. 163), returned her decoration 
to the King of Montenegro in indignation 
at the horrors she had seen committed by 
his soldiery, and sanctioned by his generals. 
‘** Harriet” (p. 95) is not ‘the Turkish 
word for liberty.” No such scene as 
that described on p. 294 occurred in Con- 
stantinople during the war; and in many 
other instances the newspaper corre- 
spondents— upon whose accounts the 
author draws for his description of the 
war from the Servian, Greek, Montenegrin, 
and Turkish points of view—were evidently 
writing from mere hearsay. 

By far the most valuable and interesting 
section of the book is concerned with Col. 
Rankin’s own experience as a war corre- 
spondent with—or rather in the rear of— 
the Bulgarian main army. Yet here also 
he has dwelt too much upon atrocities for 
one who must be well aware that the 
British Government addressed a strong 
remonstrance to Bulgaria upon that sub- 
ject. If it is true that, in the words of 
the Carnegie report, the “ systematic 


suppression ”’ of the Muslims in the con- 
quered territory was organized by the 
“victorious populations,’ not by the 
invading armies, it is no less true that 
regular troops belonging to those armies. 
were at hand, and did not stop the orgy. 
The fervour of the author’s animosity 
against the Turks—especially the Young 
Turks—is disfiguring; so much so that 
one cannot help conjecturing that what 
was “ selfish greed ” in the Young Turks, 
when, hoping to save Adrianople, they 
decided to prolong the war, would have 
been the height of patriotism in Bul- 
garians. As an example of a piece of 
Christian mercy which would seem in- 
human to the roughest Muslim, take the 
following :— 

**T saw two men with long hair flowing 
over their shoulders marched rapidly through 
the street by guards with bayonets fixed, 
and I called Jackson’s attention to them. 

“““'Those fellows are followers of Tolstoi,’ 
he said, ‘and they go about preaching the 
wickedness of war. This town is under 
military law, and those chaps will never see 
another sunrise. They will be tried by 
court-martial in barracks to-night, and they 
haven’t got a cat-in-hellchance. Personally,’ 
finished up Jackson, ‘I hate those fellows 
that try to set people against defending their 
country.’ ”’ 

The work has many passages of interest, 
but is so long as, in the end, to tax our 
patience. Too much space is given to 
purely journalistic information and hear- 
say, too little to the author’s own adven- 
tures and experience. Photographs of 
Balkan personages are included, and we 
are glad to see an Index and good maps. 








Life of Walter Bagehot. 
Barrington. 


net.) 


By Mrs. Russell 
(Longmans & Co., 12s. 6d. 


‘“ NOTHING,” wrote Walter Bagehot in 
one of his essays, “is so transitory as 
second-class fame’; and nothing, we 
might add, is so tantalizing as the rise 
of a reputation. In Mrs. Russell Barring- 
ton’s solid (but not too solid) volume of 
narrative, analysis, and correspondence, 
these questions are always haunting one 
another: Is Bagehot’s fame to be con- 
sidered transitory ? or has he ascended 
from the second class of reputations into 
the first? The student and the man of 
affairs are already, we imagine, almost 
disposed to concede the higher claim. 
They must be differentiated in this matter: 
from the public at large, who may be 
taken to have heard of Bagehot for the 
first time but recently, when his writings 
began to be included in “ Libraries ” of 
the handiest shape. But the questions 
suggested could not be settled by this 
proof of popularity, nor yet by the pub- 
lication of his complete works in eight 
stately volumes. The truth is that the 
select few and the uninformed many have 
alike been waiting for this biography. 
Now that it is here we note some un- 
common features which affect the bio- 
grapher and affect her subject. Thirty- 





seven years is a long time to have waited,, 
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but the delay, no doubt, has its ad- 
vantages. Unalloyed admiration for a 
brother-in-law is in itself an unusual phe- 
nomenon, and the author of this book 
is an artist. These facts have been com- 
bined for the pleasure of those who read, 
for Mrs. Barrington has done excellent 
work, and has risen to her unique oppor- 
tunity. 

It will be interesting to recall a few 
of the simple details which receive illu- 
mination in these pages, in order to 
remind our readers of the gap that had 
to be filled. Walter Bagehot was born 
in 1826. Destined to make his mark as 
a writer, he had this rare disqualification 
for so adventurous a career—that his 
nursery was in the lap of plenty. From 
a very young man his fortunes were 
wrapped up in those of a prosperous 
country bank. Even in these days of 
amalgamations, ‘‘ Stuckey’s ’’ and Somer- 
set still go together as naturally as chatter 
and conjuring. Bagehot, to note another 
suggestive point, was lost to the older 
Universities through the ecclesiastical 
pedantry which frowned on Unitarians, 
but his academic equipment was none the 
less real. He learnt a good deal from 
persistence in ordinary study, even if his 
actual intellectual power was something 
inherent. This raises once more a pro- 
voking question. Genius (with which 
Mrs. Barrington credits her hero on almost 
every page), whatever it may be and 
whatever it may do, generally proves 
itself by accommodation to circum- 
stances. Who would expect the peculiar 
brilliancy which the artistic temperament 
cherishes from a man immersed from 
morn till dewy eve in the formid- 
able routine of banking? If Bagehot 
extracted the pith and the kernel from 
these husks of life, he did a great thing. 
The fact that he did this is common know- 
ledge, but the way of doing it has, we 
think, escaped observation ; or perhaps we 
should rather say has been hidden all 
these years. It is given to Mrs. Barring- 
ton to lift the veil. Take it for granted 
that here we have a man of normal habits 
and virtue. We can recite, perhaps, the 
names of his successful works, and know 
well enough that we are never likely to find 
in this world a more lucid, reasonable, and 
practical account of the English Constitu- 
tion than Bagehot’s. ‘ Lombard Street,’ 
again, holds its own particular, if limited 
field to this day, and is likely to hold 
it. The praise of Bagehot’s ‘ Economic 
Studies ’ can be lightly taken on the lips. 
His excursions into criticism still make 
delightful reading. And so on, till we 
have marked with praise all, or nearly 
all, his published work. But with all this 
appreciation we have not got the man, 
and that is precisely where this book 
comes in. 

To get the human touch, the thread 
of Bagehot’s life is best taken up at 
some point ~vhich shows him in his 
prime. When he was directing T'he Eco- 
nomist or interviewing statesmen on 
important questions, directing his bank, 
or corresponding with Gladstone, the 
idea of a sedate personage is doubtless 


— 





rightly in the ascendant. But all the 
time there was really another man in being. 
‘* No attitude of moral thoughtfulness ever 
extinguished the boy in Walter Bagehot.”’ 
He had ample reasons, it may be said, for 
keeping those spirits up. His mother was 
painfully, though intermittently afflicted. 
This he always regarded as a very serious 
matter, but the trouble might have been 
a good deal worse. Few men, even in the 
established ranks of fortunate society, 
ever managed to cultivate a greater 
variety of the charming things belonging 
to the lighter side of life (though he never 
could learn to dance). He was lucky 
enough to possess charming homes both 
in town and country, the companionship 
of a loving wife and her relations, and 
an ever-widening group of gifted friends, 
with one or two, like Richard Holt Hutton, 
equal for his sake to any test of devotion. 
Naturally, therefore, Bagehot lived fully 
the life of one to whom the gods had 
been kind. ‘ He had social imagination,”’ 
says President Woodrow Wilson. ‘‘ For 
minds with this gift of sight there is a 
quick way opened to the heart of things.” 
This was seen not so much in his editor- 
ship of a great financial organ, nor in the 
superiority which thus captivated the 
City, as in those circles which felt an 
individual influence far more intensely 
and intimately. He could talk well on 
any subject, but he resolutely kept clear 
of the snare of egoism. ‘* He was never 
guilty of a monologue.” His ‘ good 
things’? came out while he paced the 
dining-room in Belgrave Street, or ran in 
and out of The Spectator office, or carried 
on correspondence with his friends. Mrs. 
Barrington declares more than once the 


impossibility of re-creating his wit as it | 


circled and scintillated. 

“The charm of his funny sayings lay in 
their unpremeditated quaintness, in their not 
being made up. He knew no more how his 
wit came out than did those who enjoyed 
it. It was inspired nonsense, and Walter's 
nonsense would have satisfied Pitt, or any 
other, fastidious in the art.” 


As a friend wrote thirty years after, re- 
calling his whimsical ways :— 

*“T only remember distinctly one thing 
that he told us: that he knew what a nut 
felt like when it was going to be cracked, 
as he once got his head caught between a 
cart-shed and a lamp-post.”’ 

Even in these side-lights the motive 
strength of an original mind is always 
peeping out. Bagehot’s individuality had 
its own impatience, its own irritations. 
He could not always suffer fools gladly. 
To have many people about him he 
thought a nuisance, reminding us in this 
of Addison. Sociable though he was, he 
refused to play the ubiquitous gadabout. 
As he once wrote :— 

“It is inconceivable to me to like to see 
many people and even to speak to them. 
Every person you know is an intellectual 
burden because you may see them again, 
and must be able to recognize them and be 
willing to converse with them.” 


But, as his biographer observes, 


“to feel dull or even passive when he 
was on the scene was impossible. The 





| 





| . 
personality. 


puzzling mixture in him of the boy, over- 
flowing with high spirits, and the very wise 
man, itself provoked a speculative kind of 
amusement.” 

Such a combination of ideas and qualities 
explains the position which Bagehot had 
with his contemporaries, but it explains 
something more. His generation lost very 
little by his failure to get into Parliament, 
and he lost less. His work really lay in 
other fields, and the faculty which he 
possessed of being lovable was an asset, 
the value of which cannot be over- 
estimated ; for love begets calm, and calm 
creativeness, as he declared. When Prof. 
A. V. Dicey observes that such a book as 
Bagehot’s * English Constitution ’ 

‘really fills one with despair, for he seems 
to explain with perfect ease the kind of 
things which one can, after the greatest 
labour, only make clear (if at all) in language 
so stiff and pedantic that it disgusts oneself 
as much as it is likely to disgust one’s 
readers,” 

the testimonial has only to be placed 
side by side with what we see here of the 
man to complete the mirror-like picture. 
Bagehot never gave himself the airs of a 
superior being. He had some _aristo- 
cratic leanings, no doubt, suitable to a 
family found in Battle Roll. He delighted 
in the comforts which money brings. 
He had a distinct attitude towards 
‘“ reality.”” His feeling as to the unreal 
was not less defined, as is shown by his 
contempt for the legal profession, which 
he adopted and abandoned, either from 
contempt for the artificialities of man- 
made codes, or else (if the notion of 
genius rules in his case) for some more 
wayward reason. But banking was con- 
crete, banking was necessary. It tallied 
with the obvious needs of his day and 
other days. and he could put its meaning 


into words. His ‘sense of reality” 
accepted it. He showed the world reasons 
for -its money creeds. 


Bearing these things in mind, we do 
not wonder altogether that even his 
family were surprised at his greatness 
when they lost him. He died at the 
age of 51, and looking back at his 
career from a new vantage - point, we 
find ourselves wondering also, but rather 
that this question of greatness should still 
be at issue. To us he seems one of those 
rare men who may safely command the 
admiration of two contending parties. 
To the practical-minded he brings a 
gospel, but the idealist will not be the 
worse if he frequently consults him. 
Bagehot himself said that you generally 
know a man less after reading his bio- 
graphy. We cannot feel this here. 

We have said little of the many figures, 
famous in their time, who crowd these 
pages, but that is because Bagehot himself 
holds the field. Into his story Mrs. Bar- 
rington has woven some strongly coloured 
topographical descriptions, and, though 
she ‘is careless in small details, she holds 
our attention throughout by her present- 
ment of a picturesque and outstanding 
Bagehot must have been 
that rare thing, an author as charming as 
his writings. 
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LANDOR THE POET. 


Tuovueu fifty years have almost gone by 
since Landor died in Florence, there is 
still no edition of his writings in prose 
and verse which can be called even 
reasonably complete. Nor have the com- 
mentators given him anything like the 
attention they devote to, and at times 
thrust on, his better-known contem- 
poraries. Had they done so, Mr. Bradley, 
in taking his early poems as the subject 
of a doctrinal thesis addressed to the 
Faculty of Philosophy in a German Uni- 
versity, could scarcely have hoped to 
break new ground. As it is, however, he 
is the explorer of an all but untrodden 
region of literary criticism; and, being 
well equipped for the venture, he has lit 
on discoveries which, if they leave the 
general reader calm, certainly merit the 
consideration of serious students. 

The poems now examined comprise 
most of those published by Landor before 
he betook himself, in 1808, to Spain, 
and raised a troop of horse to fight the 
French. That is to say, Mr. Bradley 
deals with the rare volume issued in 1795; 
with ‘ Gebir,’ the first edition of which 
appeared three years later; with ‘ Poems 
from the Arabic and Persian,’ 1800; 
‘ Poetry by the Author of Gebir,’ 1802 ; 
and ‘Simonidea, 1806. Other poems 
written during this period, but not printed 
till long afterwards, are also, where expe- 
dient, brought under view. One or two 
more may have escaped Mr. Bradley’s 
search. Not long ago, for instance, the 
Rev. Rashleigh Duke, Landor’s grand- 
nephew, found at Tachbrook a poem of 
over 130 lines entitled ‘The Dun Cow: 
an Hyper-Satirical Dialogue in Verse.’ 
This, printed in 1808, and till now un- 
known to bibliographers, was Landor’s 
reply to ‘ Guy’s Porridge Pot,’ a scurrilous 
attack on his friend Dr. Parr, which is 
sometimes, but of course wrongly, at- 
tributed to the author of * Gebir.’ 

But it is not with Landor in his satiric 
mood that Mr. Bradley is mainly con- 
cerned. What interests him is the de- 
velopment of Landor’s poetic gift, from 
its expression in the juvenile and imita- 
tive verses of his first printed volume 
to the elevation reached in ‘ Gebir.’ 
Mr. Bradley rejects the theory which is 
commonly accepted, that ‘Gebir’ was 
written before ‘ The Phoceans.’ Landor’s 
own words, he points out, seem to show 
that the latter poem was begun soon after 
he was sent down from Oxford—not from 
Cambridge, as stated in ‘The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’ It was completed, 
he thinks, so far as we have it, before the 
young poet was attracted by the legend 
of ancient Egypt to which Miss Rose 
Aylmer drew his attention. This re- 
arrangement of dates, if correct—and it is 
strongly supported by internal evidence— 
completely upsets the notion that Landor, 
when he first went into print, did nothing 





The Early Poems of Walter Savage Landor : 
a Study of his Development and Debt to 
Milton. By William Bradley. (Hugh 
Rees, 2s. 6d. net.) 





but “‘ play the sedulous ape’’ to Pope, 
and that ‘ Gebir ’ marked a sudden transi- 
tion to blank verse under the influence of 
Milton. Besides endeavouring to assign 
to ‘The Phoceans’ its proper place in 
the chronological order of Landor’s poems, 
Mr. Bradley rebuts the charge that its 
obscurity must baffle the most tenacious 
reader. References to the story as told 
by Herodotus remove much of the mystery. 
Further help may be found in ‘ Pericles 
and Aspasia,’ as Landor notes on a sheet 
in his handwriting in the reviewer's pos- 
session. 

Coming to ‘Gebir, Mr. Bradley dis- 
putes the proposition that its marked 
superiority over the poems of 1795 is 
wholly due to Landor’s study of Milton. 
It follows from what has already been 
said that ‘Gebir’ is more properly com- 
pared with ‘The Phoceans’ in any 
attempt to trace the growth of the poet’s 
mind before the close of the eighteenth 
century. And in making the comparison 
Mr. Bradley discerns other than Miltonic 
influences. Deeper springs of emotion, 
we are told, were set free by the spell of 
Landor’s love for his “gentle, young 
Ione,” and amid the solitudes of Wales— 

mountain nooks 

Where, sheltered from the sun and breeze, 

Lay Pindar and Thucydides. 

It is suggested that he went to Tenby to 
be near lone; but as his cousin Charles 
Norris, soldier and artist, lived there, 
divers reasons may be conjectured. Such 
speculations, however, are perhaps of less 
importance than a right understanding 
of the plot of ‘ Gebir.. Had Landor more 
strictly followed the Arabian legend, he 
would have represented his hero as one 
of the shepherd kings, Hittite or Hyksos, 
who invaded Egypt during the early 
dynasties. But he preferred to bring the 
invader from Betic Spain, and even to 
say, in defiance of Gibbon, that Gebir’s 
name is enshrined in Gibraltar. While 
briefly indicating the new turn given to 
the theme, Mr. Bradley is at more pains 
to determine how far the workmanship 
was affected by the books Landor read 
when not wooing Ione or walking in 
Briton Ferry’s oaken wood with “ Rose 
the first.” Broadly stated, his conclusion 
is that the general style of ‘ Gebir’ is that 
of ‘ The Phoczans’ modified by a closer 
reading of Milton, whose influence, how- 
ever, is chiefly to be seen in the relaxation 
of an excessive tendency to compression 
and abruptness. 

Something is then said about ‘ Chrysaor’ 
and the ‘Poems from the Arabic and 
Persian.’ Regarding the latter as nothing 
else than ‘a somewhat elaborate joke ” 
for the mystification of the learned, 
Mr. Bradley infers that Landor by 
this time had ceased to take the poetic 
vocation seriously. ‘The first fresh 
impulse to express himself in song 
had spent its force.’ But other inspira- 
tion was to come which, if it allowed 
Landor to speak of prose as his business, 
and of poetry as only an amusement, 
nevertheless impelled him to write dra- 
matic poems like ‘Count Julian’ and 
idylls like the ‘ Hellenics.’ 





—————. 


FICTION. 
ASPECTS OF ITALY. 


Louis Norbert. By Vernon Lee. 

Lane, 6s.) 

May we suppose that this ‘* Novel with 
a Twofold Romance” is, as it were, a 
mental relaxation after those many 
volumes in which Vernon Lee has de- 
veloped her conception of the Genius of 
Place and places? At least it suggests 
rest, or rather the fruitful devotion of 
leisure hours. 

An old, old story of one Louis Norbert, 
a son of Louis XIV., and a nieee of 
Mazarin, slain by the secret agents of 
Rome because he threatens the repose of 
the great, is suspected, shaped, unearthed, 
and finally revealed in its full coherence, 
after many researches in libraries and 
muniment rooms, public and private, by 
the allied toil and imagination of a young 
archeologist and an English lady of 
quality. That is the first fold, and the 
study of the young student and his lady 
the second, of this ‘‘ Twofold Romance.” 

But the archeologist is a somewhat 
colourless being, a study of an ultra- 
restrained type, and his patroness is of 
a generation that has no longer a deep 
appeal to us. Her judgments, fancies, 
and comments on life in general, and her 
attitude to her intellectual protégé im 
particular, are not what they assume 
themselves to be—novel and modern. 
She does earn our gratitude, however, by 
one definition: ‘* poor Isabella’s worst, 
inexplicable feelings. They ‘re called 
‘Ahnungen,’ and only Germans have 
them.” Scarcely less illuminating is the 
sentiment of the schoolgirl who asked for 
all the sorrows of Werther in book-form. 

It is somewhat of a shock to find more 
than one lapse of style: ‘ twigs brought 
by rooks like one sees in church towers,” 
and “ alongside of my bath-tub,” are not 
what we expect from one who has long 
held up for our admiration the mirror of 
artistic diction. Still, there is much that 
attracts us in the way of phrase and 
comment. 

On the whole, Louis Norbert and his 
doings are the real interest (we could, 
perhaps, wish they were the sole interest) 
of the book — sufficient in itself without 
any setting. 


(John 


From Opposite Shores. By Virginia Guic- 
ciardi-Fiastri. Translated by Héléne 
Antonelli. (Max Goschen, 6s.) 

A DELICATE and singularly lifelike study 
is here presented of two aspects of pro- 
vincial life in Northern Italy: Socialism 
and the Church in subdued conflict with 
one another. We see the respective ideals 
of the two reflected in the various cha- 
racters, drawn for us always with a quiet 
and sure touch. Were the treatment less 
excellent, this study would have failed of 
its purpose, and would have seemed too 
nebulous and slight, or else too highly 
coloured to be credible. The publisher 
has evidently a taste for the finesse of 
literature, and has chosen a good example 
of it. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 


Sword and Cross. By Silas K. Hocking. 
(Stanley Paul & Co., 6s.) 


Mr. Hocktnc has undertaken a big prob- 
Jem in his novel ‘Sword and Cross,’ 
by choosing as his twofold subject the 
indefensibility of aggressive warfare be- 
tween two so-called Christian nations, and 
the failure of the Church at large to keep 
her hold upon the great mass of the work- 
ing classes. The view recently ex- 
pounded by Norman Angell that war is an 
economic blunder, and its supposed bene- 
fits non-existent in point of fact, Mr. 
Hocking touches on but lightly, preferring 
to deal with it from an ethical standpoint. 
The questions he raises have troubled the 
public conscience probably more severely 
than the nation would be willing to admit, 
with the recent South African War as an 
object-lesson in the consequences which 
attend the rousing of men’s baser passions. 
Apparently this novel was written while 
that war was in progress, and now that 
time has given us a clearer focus of cause 
and effect, its publication is opportune, 
and we recommend it to all who advocate 
force as a means of settling disputes. 

The mouthpiece of Mr. Hocking’s argu- 
ments is John Richmond, a young minister 
who has just been appointed to his first 
charge in a Congregational church in Ull- 
chester. Richmond’s predecessor was a 
Dr. Deeping, a man who had contented 
himself with abstract preaching of the 
variety which aroused no one’s conscience 
to the idea that there was any relation 
between ethical truth and practical fulfil- 
ment. To a _ congregation containing 
many wealthy people, upon whose favour 
and liberality the church depends for 
financial support, Richmond is a thorn 
in the flesh. He gradually alienates the 
influential members by his straightforward 
advocacy of what he hokds to be true, 
whether it concerns the training of 
children, social reform, or the duty of pre- 
serving peace. His unpopularity grows, 
until he feels his position impossible, and 
forthwith resigns. His brief after-career 
is that of a taxi-cab driver in London, 
where an accident causes his death. A 
love-story is included, but has no real 
bearing on the purpose of the novel. 

Mr. Hocking makes out a good case for 
his opinions; but we can hardly agree 
that the small response to the Christian 
teachings of the Church is entirely due to 
‘the shirking of the clergy. On his own 
showing those who profess to be church 
members are at least as fully responsible. 

The author would have been as effective 
if in some of his arguments he had allowed 
the facts to speak for themselves, without 
30 much moralizing and repetition. 


Upton 





Sylvia. By Sinclair. (John 


Long, 6s.) 
Mr. Stncuare has constructed a story out 
of a beautiful girl from an aristocratic 
Southern state of America; a deserving 
young man whose father had been in 
prison, and who himself gets drawn into 
@ scrape through the fault of another; and 





a multi-millionaire, ‘‘ King’ of Harvard 
and elsewhere. 

Sylvia falls in love with the deserving 
young man, but when his trouble comes 
she is compelled by her family to throw 
him aside without listening to his expla- 
nations. It follows that she marries the 
rich young man. 

The novel is forcible, picturesque, and, 
so far as we can judge, realistic. But to 
English readers these alien types and 
temperaments cannot be wholly con- 
vincing. For example, we can understand 
certain aspects and uses of wealth. It can 
create palaces of luxury or peace ; it can 
even relieve much human suffering. But 
we are bewildered at the idea that un- 
limited wealth—even when joined ‘to con- 
summate effulgence of personal and mental 
charm, and allied to the highest ‘* Knicker- 
bocker ” descent—can exercise so com- 
plete and hypnotic a domination over its 
surroundings. 

We are the less readily convinced 
because in this case Mr. Sinclair has 
entered a field unsuited to his best gifts. 
‘Sylvia’ as a story is undoubtedly far 
more ably written and constructed than 
many novels, but it does not show the 
real strength of its author. We think of 
those mighty steam-hammers that can 
crush a mass of steel, but can also crack 
a watch-glass—for the sake of display. 





ADVENTURES. 


The Haven of Desire. By Capt. Frank H. 
Shaw. (Cassell & Co., 6s.) 


WE congratulate Capt. Shaw on a striking 
and admirable book. He knows the sea 
in all its beauty and horror, and he knows 
the life of those that go down to it in the 
despised, hard-driven, hard-fighting mer- 
chant ‘tramps. The sinking of the 
Omadhaun, the passage of the Tetuan 
across the Bay, the fight with the mur- 
derous ex-stevedore, the rescue from the 
raft, the Valparaiso catastrophe, the other 
rescue in the final chapter—these are 
thrilling, strong scenes, painted with a 
brush that achieves vivid and impressive 
breadth, yet with no omission or diminu- 
tion of detail. 

Mr. Joseph Conrad, a master of sea- 
scenes (long neglected except by a small 
and eclectic following, but now at last 
accepted by a larger public), has given us 
many notable studies of wonderful ocean 
episodes and their effect upon those who 
take part in them. But he limits himself 
to his studies, concentrating within his 
limits all his choice and force of words. 
Capt. Shaw prefers a series of broader 
pictures, coherent by reason of the story 
that connects them. 

To his story in itself we might take 
exception were not the characters so 
truly drawn, so natural in their speech 
and consistent in their action. The 
captains of the Omadhaun and _ the 
Tetuan, the two mates (naturally pro- 
tagonists, but forced to extend their part 
for the sake of the love-interest of 
the book), the Scots chief engineer (far 
superior to the average engine-room Mac 





of marine fiction)—these and certain 
others are outstanding types. But they 
should not have been drawn beyond the 
environment of salt and storm that suits 
them by the exigencies of the plot which 
the author has apparently felt it his duty 
to construct. His story is in itself suffi- 
ciently consistent to need no such detrac- 
tion, introduced (we suppose) from some 
misconception of the demands of the 
reading public. 


The Loadstone. By Violet 
(Hurst & Blackett, 6s.) 


‘THE last phase ’ of Napoleon, dramatic 
but sordid in the petty bickerings of an 
unhappy household, would hardly seem 
to present an attractive field for the 
average novelist. Miss Methley has, 
however, not feared to face the gloom of 
St. Helena, and, within limits, she has 
produced an instructive picture of the 
household at Longwood, and has even 
achieved for her hero heroic proportions. 
Her writing is direct, and she has 
some power of description. Her choice 
of subject and her concise method are 
well adapted to the incidents she relates. 
There is, of course, only one theme for a 
story of Longwood—a plot for Napoleon’s 
escape; and ‘The Loadstone’ does not 
attempt to evade this. The plot is, 
however, so involved in trickery and 
complications that, like an old fashion 
revived, it has an air of novelty. The 
picture of the Emperor is impressive, and 
the last scene in which we see him is 
dramatically conceived. The hero at first 
taxes our credibility ; but he develops the 
taciturnity and character fitting to his 
environment of adventure and suffering. 
Miss Methley is, it need hardly be added, 
a sympathizer with Napoleon’s complaints. 


Methley. 


The Island. By Eleanor Mordaunt. 


(Heinemann, 6s.) 


Tue island scene of these sixteen short 
stories is presumably in the vicinity of 
Madagascar. The stories, which show 
considerable versatility, are in some cases 
fantastic, with a suggestion of mysticism 
and strange folk-lore ; others deal in a 
whimsical and amusing manner with 
the love episodes of callous young officers 
and unsophisticated sugar planters. The 
grosser aspects of life in a tropical climate, 
as touched on by the author, are, to 
speak frankly, unpleasant reading, only 
redeemed from the morbid by a certain 
grim realism and sincerity of purpose. 

The author has considerable facility 
of expression, and some psychological 
insight. She appears to be well ac- 
quainted with her ground, and, in addi- 
tion to her vivid descriptions of nature 
and scenery, she draws a graphic picture 
of the inconveniences and hardships of 
existence in a tropical climate, where the 
white man must unceasingly defend him- 
self against fever and disease. Unfor- 
tunately, while her writing has much 
vigour and vitality, it is often marred by 
flamboyant phrases, and insistence on 
trivialities. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


—@—= 
THEOLOGY. 


Biggs (C. R. Davey), How THE BrsLte Grew: 
Parti. THE Law, 1/4 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A little book on the growth of the first six 
hooks of the Old Testament, illustrated with 
extracts from parallel sources. 


Hudson (Egbert C.), A CENTRAL AFRICAN PARISH, 
1/ net. Cambridge, Heffer 
An account of missionary work in Central 
Africa, with an Introduction by the Bishop of 
Zanzibar. It is illustrated from photographs by 
Miss A. M. P. Dunn; and Miss M. A. Andrews 
contributes an Appendix. 


Murray (George), JEsts AND HIS PARABLES, 
4/6 net. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark 
In his interpretation of the Parables, the 
author chiefly aims at bringing out their dramatic 
and imaginative qualities, while “ all balancing 
of rival views—appropriate to a commentary— 
is avoided.” 


Streeter (Burnett Hillman), ResTATEMENT AND 

REUNION, a Study in First Principles, 2/6 net. 

Macmillan 

Four studies by the editor of ‘ Foundations ’ 

on ‘ The Simplicity of Christianity,’ ‘ Authority, 

Reunion, and Truth,’ ‘ What does the Church of 

England Stand For ? ’ and ‘ The Conception of the 

One Church,’ two of which are based on sermons 
delivered to the University of Oxford. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Brighton Public Library, Museum, and Fine Art 
Galleries : CATALOGUE OF DOCUMENTS AND 
LETTERS OF HISTORICAL AND Local INTEREST 
++++LENT BY ALDERMAN CHARLES THOMAS- 
STANFORD. 

A descriptive Catalogue, with an Introduction 
and Index. 


Catalogue of Drawings, Engravings, and Books» 

collected and for Sale by William Ward, 6d. 

Richmond, 2, Church Terrace 

This Catalogue includes engravings after 

Turner, sketches by Samuel Palmer, and some 
rare books by Ruskin. 


Catalogue of Early Works on English History, 
Literature, and Science, OFFERED BY WILFRID 
M. Voyrnicn: Part I. A-E, 1/ 

68 and 70, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically 

uae the names of authors, and there is a Subject 
ndex. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Sidgwick (Alfred), ELEMENTARY Loaic, 3/6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 
A book for beginners, treating logic both 
“as a carefully limited subject to get up for an 
elementary examination, and as a free study of 
some of the chief risks of error in reasoning.” 


POETRY. 


Drama (Edith), EArtH wiTrH HER Bars, 

OTHER PoEMsS, paper 1/ net, cloth 2/6 net. 

Longmans 

A number of short pieces, reprinted from 

Country Life, The Westminster Gazett>, and other 
papers. 


For Better, for Worse, and Other Poems, by the 
Author of ‘ Dove Sono,’ &c., 2/ Reeves 
‘For Better, for Worse,’ is a piece in over 
seventy stanzas ; there are also a few sonnets and 
short pieces. The book is illustrated with two 
designs by Mr. G. D. Davison. 


Mor (Evan), NEIGE D’ ANTAN, 2/6 net. 
Jones & Evans 
A small collection of verses on various sub- 
jects, such as ‘Autumn Leaves,’ ‘ Silence,’ and 
* Rue St. Jacques.’ 


West (James Harcourt), Porms or HuMAN 
PROGRESS, AND OTHER Pieces, including One 
Hundred and Fifteen Sonnets, $1.50 net. 

Boston, Tufts College Press 


AND 


This volume includes the contents of Mr. | 


West's revious work ‘The Ninth Paradise.’ 
Among the additional ems are ‘The Bells of 
Como’ and ‘ Heart of Youth.’ 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Adams (John Quincy), Writtnas, edited by 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, Vol. III., 15/ net. 

: Macmillan 

‘ This volume contains correspondence extend- 
mae the period October, 1801, to December, 








Brown (Frederick), CHINA’s DAYSPRING AFTER 
TuirtTy YEARS, 10/6 net. 
Murray & Evenden 
An account of the author’s experiences in 
the Boxer risings at the beginning of this century. 
The Rey. T. A. Seed has contributed the Intro- 
duction, and there are Forewords by the late 
Sir Robert Hart and the Rev. F. B. Meyer. The 
book is illustrated. 


Bryan (Wilhelmus Bogart), A History OF THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL, from its Foundation 
through the Period of the Adoption of the 
Organic Act, Vol. I., 21/ net. Macmillan 

A history of the city of Washington from 

its foundation in 1790 to 1814. 


Calendar of the Justiciary Rolls of Proceedings in 
the Court of the Justiciar of Ireland, preserved 
in the Public Record Office of Ireland: Epwarp I. 
Part II., edited by James Mills, 15/ 

Stationery office 
This volume, completing the calendar of 
these rolls, covers the years 23-31 of the reign of 

Edward I. 


Cust (Albinia Lucy), Mrs. Wherry, CHRONICLES 
OF ERTHIG ON THE DYKE, 2 vols., 25/ net. 
John Lane 
A history of Erthig Hall, told from old docu- 
ments and letters. The volumes are illustrated 
with reproductions of portraits and photographs. 


Fallows (J. A.), AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1/6 net. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
A sketch of the French Revolution, with a 
Bibliography and Index. 


Hamilton (Alexander), Jay (John), and Madison 
(James), THE FEDERALIST, a Commentary on 
the Constitution of the United States, edited 
by Henry Cabot Lodge, 2/6 net. Fisher Unwin 

These essays are reprinted from the original 
text, with an Introduction by Mr. Lodge on their 
authorship, Bibliography, and text. In the 

Appendix are printed the Articles of Confedera- 

tion and the Federal Constitution, as agreed upon 

by the Convention of 1787. 


Keats Letters, Papers, and Other Relics, edited by 
George C. Williamson, together with Forewords 
by Theodore Watts-Dunton, and an Introduc- 
tion by H. Buxton Forman, 63/ net. Lane 

This volume contains fifty-eight collotype 
facsimiles of the Keats MSS. bequeathed by 

Sir Charles Dilke to the Hampstead Public 

Library. The plates are accompanied by full 

transcriptions and notes, and Dr. Williamson 

also gives an account of the portraits of Keats, 
illustrated with fourteen reproductions. The 
edition for sale is limited to 320 copies. 


Macalister (R. A. S.), MurrEDACH, ABBOT OF 
MONASTERBOICE 890-923 A.D., HIS LIFE AND 
SURROUNDINGS, 7 /6 net. 

Dublin, Hodges & Figgis 
Three lectures on ‘ Muiredach’s Europe,’ 

‘ Muiredach’s Ireland,’ and ‘ Muiredach’s Monas- 

terboice,’ which were given last year at Alex- 

andra College, Dublin, on the foundation in 
memory of Margaret Stokes. There are _ illus- 
trations. 


Maxwell (Constantia), 
IRELAND, 1/ net. 
Dublin, Education Co. of Ireland 
A brief sketch of Irish history, illustrated 
with maps and plans. The author deals mainly 
with political events. 


A Suortr History oF 


Terry (Schuyler B.), THe FINANCING OF THE 
HuNnpREpD YEARS’ WAR, 1337-1369, 6/ net. 
Constable 
An account of the various financial expedients 
to which the ministers of Edward III. had resort 
in order to meet the expenses of the war. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
Cooper (Elizabeth), THE WoMEN oF Ecyprt, 6/ 





Meherban Narayanrao Babasaheb, Chief of Ichalka - 
ranji, IMPRESSIONS OF BRITISH LIFE AND CHaA- 
RACTER ON THE OCCASION OF A EUROPEAN 
Tour, 1913, 8/6 net. Macmillan 

‘A record of the impressions of the writer on 

a tour in Great Britain, including a few chapters 

on his experiences in France, Switzerland, and 

Italy. He writes for Indian rather than English 

readers. Lord George Hamilton has contributed 

an Introduction. 


Smith (Bertram), CARAVAN Days, 5/ net. Nisbet: 

An account of a journey by caravan to John 
0’ Groat’s, giving practical hints to would-be 
caravanners. The book is_ illustrated with 
photographs. 


Tompkins (Herbert W.), AuToLycus IN ARCADy, 
3/6 net. Allen 
These rambling sketches are ‘‘ from the 
Journal of a Wandering Bookman,” set down on 
a solitary walking-tour between Guildford and 
New Romsey. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Duncan (George), GoLF FoR WOMEN, 3/6 net. 
Werner Laurie 
The author gives hints on how the various 
shots should be played, and the text is illustrated 
by photographs of well-known lady golfers, 
showing their grips, stances, and swings. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Creighton (Louise), THE SoctAL DISEASE, AND 
How To Figur It, a Rejoinder, 1/ net. 
Longmans 
A little book on the evils of social impurity, 
written ‘“‘in the hope that women at least may 
be led to think wisely and widely on the whole 
subject.” 


POLITICS. 


Beard (Charles A. and Mary Ritter), AMERICAN 
CrTIzENsHIP, 4/6 net. Macmillan 
A book on civic government for use in schools. 


Hill (R. A. P.), THE British REVOLUTION, 2/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
An inquiry into the fundamental principles 

of our national philosophy. 


ECONOMICS. 


Dahlinger (Charles W.), THz New AGRARIANISM, 
4/ net. Putnam 
A survey of the causes of the present social 
unrest, and discussion of measures for bringing 
about better conditions in agriculture. 


Taussig (F. W.), THe Tarirr HIstoRY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 6/ net. Putnam 
A sixth edition, revised and brought up to 
date. It contains an additional chapter on the 
Tariff of 1913. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Clark (Clifford Pease), NUMERICAL PHRASEOLOGY 

IN VERGIL. Princeton, N.J., Falcon Press 

A thesis submitted to the Faculty of Prince- 

ton University in candidacy for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


Macalister (R. A. Stewart), THE LANGUAGE OF 
THE NAWAR OR ZuTT, THE NOMAD SMITHS OF 
PALESTINE, 5/ Quaritch 

This book contains a Grammar of the Nawar 
language, a collection of about a hundred Nuri 
stories with translations, and a Vocabulary. It 
appeared serially in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore 

Society. 

LITERARY CRITICISM. 

Harman (Edward George), EDMUND SPENSER 

AND THE IMPERSONATIONS OF FRANCIS BACON, 


16/ net. Constable 
The author discusses the writings usually 


| ascribed to Spenser, Shakespeare, Sidney, Bacon, 


Hurst & Blackett | 
An account of the customs and life of women | 


of various classes, both Egyptian and Bedouin. 
The book is illustrated. 


Joppen (Charles), HisroricaL ATLAS OF INDIA, 
3/6 net. Longmans 
A new pocket edition, comprising thirty- 


Webbe, and other Elizabethans, and offers his 
own theories as to their authorship. He is busy 
with parallels, and points out, for instance, 


| ‘how closely Shakespeare seems to follow the 


circumstances of Raleigh’s courtship and marriage 
” 


| in the play of ‘ Othello.’ 


three maps in all, three of which are new, and 


notes on each. 


Mace (Charles A.), GoovE OLDE CoUNTREE, 6/ net. 

St. Catherine Press 

This book deals mainly with the Cotswold 

country, and contains descriptions of places, 

accounts of old games, legends, and customs, and 
a chapter on ‘ Good Old English Talk.’ 


EDUCATION. 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, EicgutH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND OF THE TREASURER. 

New York City, 576, Fifth Avenue 

Containing a report of the development of 

the educational work of the Foundation, a dis- 

cussion of some current educational problems 

such as the financial status of College teachers, 
and the report of the Treasurer. 
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SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Arnold (E. C.), Key To ‘ INDEXING AND PrREcIs 
WRITING FOR CIVIL SERVICE CANDIDATES,’ by 
T. Evan Jacob, 1/ net. Macmillan 

A booklet containing seventeen exercises. 


Chaytor (H. J.) and Renault (E.), FRENcH TRANS- 
LATION AND COMPOSITION, 2/ Heinemann 
This book contains extracts from well-known 
French and English writers, oné or more in each 
language describing similar scenes, which by 
comparison may prove helpful in translation and 
composition. 


Here and There Stories: No. 2, Sarps AND MEN, 
3d.; No. 3, MAN’s Work, 3d.; and No. 7, 
HoLtipAys HERE AND THERE IN THE HOME- 
LAND, 4d. Macmillan 

Small Readers, printed in large type and illus- 
trated. 


How and Why Stories: No. 9, WinD AND 
WEATHER, 4d.: and No. 13, Mapam How 


AND LaDy Why (abridged), by Charles Kingsley, 
5d. Macmillan 
Illustrated Readers. 


FICTION. 


Bryce (Mrs. Charles), Mrs. VANDERSTEIN’S 
JEWELS, 6/ Lane 
A detective story concerning the theft of 


sonie priceless jewels and the murder of the owner. 


Clark (Muriel), Sister JEFFERIES, 1/ net. Nisbet 

The story of a young lady journalist whose 
conscience prompts her to give up her prospects 
and lover on joining the Salvation Army. 


Harraden (Beatrice), SHrps THAT PASS IN THE 
NIGHT, 1/ net. Blackwood 

A cheap edition. in Athen., 
March 25, 1893, p. 374. 


Haslette (John), JoHNNIE Mappfson, 6/ 
Smith & Elder 
The hero is faced with the question whether 
he ought to tell the heroine, who is engaged to 
his friend, that the latter is a gambler and a 
ne’er-do-well. The problem is complicated by 
the fact that he himself is in love with the lady. 
The scenes of the story are laid in South Africa. 
Hill (Marion), SUNRISE VALLEY, 6/ Long 
story of American country life, with an 
energetic young schoolmistress as heroine. 
Hocking (Silas K.), SworD AND Cross, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 


See notice 


See p. 755. 
Hope (Lilith), THe Axyit, 6/ Chapman & Hall 
This novel records the career of a pleasure- 
loving girl, haif English, half Spanish, whose 
ambition it is to be as famous a dancer as her 
sister. 
Hutten (Baroness von), MARIA, 6/ Hutchinson 
This volume is a sequel to ‘ Sharrow,’ pub- 
lished in the spring of 1912. - 
Kenyon (Edith C.), Lovr’s Trrumpn, 3d. 
‘Leisure Hour’ Office 
The heroine, in the guise of a lady’s help, 
goes to live with her grandfather in order to bring 
about a reconciliation between him and _ her 
mother. 
Kenyon (Edith C.), Motiy’s Cuarm, 3d. 
‘ Leisure Hour ’ Office 
The story of a young girl who agrees to live 
with a wealthy and disagreeable uncle in order to 
help her family. 


Maartens (Maarten), A QUESTION OF TASTE, 3/6 


Constable 

A new edition. See notice in Athen., 
May 14, 1892, p. 629. 

Maartens (Maarten), Some WomeN I HAVE 

Known, 3/6 Constable 

A new edition. See notice in Athen., 


Nov. 23, 1901, p. 697. 
Marsh (Richard), MarcoT—-AND HER JUDGES, 6/ 
Chatto & Windus 
The story of a young actress who is suspected 
of having stolen a pearl necklace and bank-notes. 

Norris (W. E.), BARBARA AND CoMPANY, 6/ 

Constable 

This novel tells of the methods adopted by a 

society lady in furthering her matchmaking and 

other schemes for the happiness of her fellow- 
beings. 

Old French Romances, done into English by 
William Morris, with an Introduction by Joseph 
Jacobs, 2/6 net. Allen 

A new 4lition. Morris’s translation of these 
four French romances was first published in 

Patterson (Joseph Medill), REBELLION, 6/ 

Holden & Hardingham 
An American story of a woman who rebels 
against life with a drunken husband. 





Pawlowska (Yoi), A CaH1Lp WENT Forth, 5/ net. 

Duckworth 

The record of a child’s life, with its hopes, 
fears, and emotions. 


Queer Stories from ‘ Truth,’ 1/ 
The twentieth series. 


Ramsey (M. C.), Tok Doctror’s ANGEL, 3d. 
‘ Leisure Hour’ Office 
The author records the struggles of a dour 
Scotch doctor to bring up an unruly family after 
his wite’s death. 
Steel (Flora Annie), ‘THE MERCY OF THE LorRD, 6/ 
Heinemann 


A collection of short stories, the scenes of 
which are laid in India and Scotland. 


Vaizey (Mrs. George de Horne), GrizEL MARRIED, 
6 Mills & Boon 
The story of a woman who, after ten years 
of married life, longs for romance. 
Walker (B. H. M.), Tue RED Gare, 3d. 
‘Leisure Hour’ 
A story of a family feud. 


‘ Truth ’ Office 


Office 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, JouRNAL AND PRo- 
CEEDINGS, Vol. VIII. No. 11; and Vol. IX. 
Nos. 1-6. Calcutta, 1, Park Street 

These volumes contain a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society and papers contributed 
by members. 


Chinese Review, JuNE, 1/ net. 

42, Hillfield Road, N.W. 
Includes ‘ The Spirit of the Chinese,’ by Ku 

Hung Ming; ‘The New Coinage Law,’ by Dr. 

Chin-tao Chen; and ‘ International Aspects of 

the Opium Question,’ by Mr. J. G. Alexander. 


Gypsy and Folk-Lore Gazette, Vol. II. No. 2, 5/ 

Gypsy Arts and Curio Co. 

Articles on ‘ Heinrich von Wlislocki,’ by 

Mr. David MacRitchie, and ‘ The Corsican Ven- 

detta,’ by Mr. W. Herbert Cox, are among the 
contents. 


International Theosophical Chronicle, May, 6d. 
net. 18, Bartlett’s Buildings 
Some of the items in this issue are ‘ The 
Founder of the Theosophical Movement,’ ‘ Kathe- 
rine Tingley’s Appeal to abolish Capital Punish- 
ment,’ and ‘A Vision of Space,’ verses by Mr. 
A. M. Pritchard. 


Library, APRIL, 3/ net. Moring 
Dr. W. W. Greg writes on ‘ Bibliographical 
and Textual Problems of the English Miracle 
Cycles,’ Miss Elizabeth Lee discusses ‘ Recent 
Foreign Literature,’ and Mr. J. B. Williains con- 
tributes an article on ‘ Henry UCross-Grove, 
Jacobite, Journalist, and Printer.’ 
Library Assistant, JUNE. 
Library Assistants’ Association 
Includes a paper on ‘ Municipal Librarian- 


ship,’ by Mr. William Wollitt, and the Nine- | 


teenth Annual Report of the Association. 


My Garden, Illustrated, No. I., 6d. net. ; Keliher 

Contains many illustrated articles on ‘ Rock 
Garden Construction,’ ‘ The Exhibiting of Sweet 
Peas,’ ‘Summer Treatment of Roses,’ &c., and 
some coloured plates. 


Royal Statistical Society Journal, May, 2/6 


The Society, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand | 


Mr. A. L. Bowley writes on the ‘ Rural 
Population in England and Wales’; Prof. F. Y. 
Edgeworth continues his discussion ‘ On the Use 
of Analytical Geometry to represent Certain Kinds 





of Statistics’; and there are reviews and current | 


notes. 


Theosophical Path, May, 1; : 
Point Loma, California 
The articles in this issue include ‘ Beauty and 
Impersonality,’ by Mr. H. Travers; ‘ Theo- 
sophical Concepts of Evolution,’ by Mr. H. Coryn ; 
and ‘ Alchemy,’ by Mr. H. T. Edge. 


GENERAL. 
Bunyan, THE Piarim’s Procress, Part I., 
edited, with Biographical Introduction and 


Notes, by Edmund Venables, 2/6 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
This issue is printed without change from 


the second edition (1900), revised by Miss Mabel | 


Peacock, cf Canon Venables’s complete edition of 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘Grace Abounding,’ &c. 
Oston (M.), QUEER PATIENTS, 2/ net. 
; Murray & Evenden 
Asecond edition of these accounts of a medical 
man’s experiences. 


Rochdale Public Libraries, Art Gallery, and 
Museum Committee, 1913-14, Forty-Tarp 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

Containing reports on the development of 
these institutions during the year; tables relating 
to stock, issues, attendance of visitors, &c.; a list 
of donors, and a statement of accounts. 


Woollen Manufacture at We! on, Somerset, 
compiled from the Records of an Old Family 
Business by Joseph Hoyland Fox, 7/6 net. 

Humphreys 

An account of the growth of an industry 
carried on in the West of England by the same 
family for nearly 250 years. It is illustrated with 
facsimiles, reproductions of portraits, photo- 

graphs, &c. 

PAMPHLETS. 


Bell (Ernest), AN ArrerR-LIFE FOR ANIMALS, 2d. 
‘ Animals’ Friend ’ Society 
A pamphlet in which the author maintains 
that the reasons which point to an after-life for 
human beings also apply to animals. 


Gwatkin (H. M.), THE BIsHop OF OxFORD’S 
OprEN LETTER, an Open Letter in Reply, 3d. 
Longmans 
A further contribution to the Anglican con- 
troversy. 
SCIENCE. 


Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathe- 
matical Physics: No. 15, ComepLEx INTEGRA- 
TION AND CaucHy’s THEOREM, by G. N. 
Watson, 3/ net. Cambridge University Press 

The author’s purpose is to collect ‘‘ those 
propositions which are employed in the course of 

a rigorous proof of Cauchy’s theorem, together 

with a brief account of some of the applications 

of the theorem to the evaluation of definite 
integrals.”’ 

Carslaw (H. S.), THe TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 
IN AUSTRALIA. Sydney, Angus & Robertson 

A report dealing with the teaching of mathe- 
matics in the State High Schools, Technical Institu- 
tions, ‘Teachers’ Colleges, Military and Naval 

Colleges, and Universities of Australia. It was 

presented to the International Commission on 

the Teaching of Mathematics. 


Cockerell (T. D. A.), NAMES APPLIED TO THE 
NortTH AMERICAN BEES OF THE GENERA 
LITHURGUS, ANTHIDIUM, AND ALLIES. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
A paper reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the United States National Museum. 

Contributions from the United States National 
Herbarium, Vol. 18, Part 2: Nrw or NOTE- 
WORTHY PLANTS FROM COLOMBIA AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA, 4, by Henry Pittier. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
This paper is in continuation of a series by 

Mr. Pittier dealing chiefly with Colombian and 

Central American plants of economic value, and 

includes descriptions of two new species of 

Brosimum and Spondias. 


Dyar (Harrison G.), THE NocTurp MOTHS OF THE 
GENERA PALINDIA AND DYoMyYx. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
Descriptive notes on 103 species of Eulepi- 
dotis and 20 of Dyomyx. The paper is reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the United States National 
Museuni. 
Gray (Francis W.), A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY, 4/6 Macmillan 
A practical handbook on laboratory work, 
illustrated by diagrams. 
Hobson (E. W.), JoHN NAPIER AND THE INVEN- 
TION OF LOGARITHMS, 1614, 1/6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 
The author gives a brief summary of apier’s 
life, and considers in detail the methods by which 
he arrived at his discovery. 
MacMunn (C. A.), SPECTRUM ANALYSIS APPLIED 
To BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE, 5/ net. 


Longmans 
This thesis has been revised after Dr. Mac- 

Munn’s death by Dr. J. H. Milroy ; and Prof. F. W. 

Gamble has contributed the Preface. 

Moritz (Robert Edouard), MEMORABILIA MATHE- 
MATICA: OR, THE PHILOMATH’S QUOTATION- 
Book, 12/6 net. Macmillan 

A volume of quotations relating to mathe- 
matics. ‘They are classified under headings, and 


| in each case the reference is given. 


Rathbun (Mary J.), NEw SPECIES OF CRABS OF 
THE FAMILIES GRAPSIDZ AND OCYPODID. 

. Washington, Govt. Printing Office 

The species here described form part of the 


| collections obtained during the Philippine cruise 
| of the Fisheries’ steamer Albatross in the years 


1907-10. The paper is reprinted from _ the 
Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum. 
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Royal Society of London, CATALOGUE OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC Papers, 1800-1960, Supsect INDEX: 
Vol. III. Puysics, Part II., 15/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 
This part completes the Subject Index on 

‘Physics.’ It deals with electricity and mag- 

netism, and contains 23,300 entries. 


Stanley (H.), PRacTICAL APPLIED Puysics, 3/ 
Methuen 
A textbook for second- and third- year engi- 
neering students. 


FINE ARTS. 


Biblioteca Laurenziana, REPRODUCTIONS FROM 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 
Florence, De Marinis 
A portfolio of fifty plates from MSS. in the 
Medicean Laurentian Library, with a Preface 
and descriptive notes by Dr. Guido Biagi. 


Bulley (Margaret H.), ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
ArT, a Short History, 5/ net. Methuen 
A book for parents and teachers, containing 
thirteen lessons on ancient, classic, and medieval 
art, and an Introduction on the necessity for 
teaching the history of art to children. There 
are many illustrations and a coloured chart. 


Conway (Sir Martin), THe Srort oF COLLECTING, 

5/ net. Fisher Unwin 

A record of the writer’s experiences in collect- 

ing pictures and objels dart, ending with a 
chapter on how he found a castle. 


India: ProGress REPORT OF THE ARCH£OLOGI- 
CAL SURVEY, WESTERN CIRCLE, for the Year 
ending 31st March, 1913. 

Government of Bombay 
Including a report of the original research, 
excavation, and conservation carried out by the 

Survey during the year, an account of the 

Tour Programme for 1913-14, and Appendixes, 


National Art-Collections Fund, Tentm ANNUAL 
Report. Qucen Anne’s Chambers, Tothill St. 
Containing a report of the Ninth Annual 
Meeting, a complete list of acquisitions, descrip- 
tive notes on those secured during 1913, and a 
list of members. 


St. ret’s Church, Westminster, MemoriIALs, 
by Arthur Meredyth Burke, 42/ net. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode 
This volume contains a transcript of the 
Parish Registers relating to christenings, mar- 
riages, and burials from 1539 to 1660, and an 
extensive Index. Dean Henson has written a 
refatory note, and there is an Introduction by 
r. Burke. The volume is_ illustrated with 
portraits. 


Weaver 
THEIR 


“edi 


Lawrence), SMALL Country Hovusgs, 
EPAIR AND ENLARGEMENT, 15/ net. 
‘ Country Life’ Office 
This is a companion volume to the author’s 
‘Small Country Houses of To-day,’ and deals 
with the treatment of old houses. The author 
considers forty examples chosen from five cen- 
turies of domestic architecture, and there are 
nearly three hundred illustrations. 


MUSIC, 


Feis Cedil Collection of Irish Airs hitherto Un- 
ublished, edited by Arthur Darley and P. J. 
McCall, Vol. I., 2/6 net. 

Dublin, Feis Ceéil Association 

The editors have written an Introduction, 

and give, with a few notes, the sources from 
which the airs were obtained. 

Newmarch (Rosa), THE Russian Opera, 5/ net. 

Herbert Jenkins 

A study of the development of national opera 

in Russia. Part of the work is based on lectures 
read before the Musical Association of London 

between the years 1900 and 1905. 

Shaw (W. Warren), THE Lost Vocal ArT AND 
ITS RESTORATION, with Introduction by David 
Bispham, 6/ net. Lippincott 

he author advocates a revival of psycho- 
logical principles of voice culture, and gives 
practical exercises for the use of singers and 
teachers. 


DRAMA. 


Carter (Huntly), THe THEATRE oF Max REeEIN- 
HARDT, 7/6 net. Frank Cecil Palmer 
A study of Max Reinhardt’s development in 
stagecraft and his influence on the modern 
theatre. The book has illustrations. 
Casson (T. E.), Tok Wise KiInGs oF BORROWDALE, 
6d. Keswick, Bakewell 
A little play of the men of Borrowdale, 
‘“ who were wiser than other men,” and “ desired 
to keep the bird of Spring always in their dale.” 
It is to be — next month in the garden of 
Greta Hall by members of Keswick School. 





Euripides, THE ALCEsTIS, the Greek Text, with 
English Verse Translation parallel by Sixth 
Form Boys of Bradfield College, 1/6 net. 

Milford 
This play is to be given at the Open-Air 
Theatre of Bradfield College next month. 


Jennings (Gertrude), Four OneE-ActT PLAys, 
paper 1/6 net, cloth 2/ French 
Four curtain-raisers—‘ The Rest Cure,’ 


‘Between the Soup and the Savoury,’ ‘ The 
Pros and Cons,’ and ‘ Acid Drops’—which have 
all been produced at various times in London 
theatres. 


FOREIGN. 
POETRY. 


Dante Alighieri, La Divine ComéEpIE, LE PuR- 
GATOIRE, Traduction Nouvelle par Ernest de 
Laminne, 7fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 

The translation is printed with the original 
text on the opposite page, and is annotated. 


Sanini (Osvaldo), Io, 4 lire. 
Turin, Societa Tipografico-Editrice Nazionale 
The poems include treatments of nature, 
philosophy, and personal themes. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


, 

Epictéte, LA TRADUCTION FRANCAISE DU MANUEL. 
p’EpictRTE p’ANDRE DE RIVAUDEAU AU 
XVI° Si&cLE, publiée avec une Introduction 
par Léontine Zanta, 4fr. Paris, Champion 

In Parts I. and II. the writer discusses the 

Latin translations of the ‘ Manual ’ of Epictetus 

during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 

the French translations of the sixteenth century. 

Part III. contains the text of Rivaudeau’s version, 

published in 1567, and his ‘ Observations... .sur 

la Doctrine d’Epict ‘te.’ 


Zanta (Léontine), LA RENAISSANCE DU STOiCISME 

Au XVI° Sr&cie, 12fr. Paris, Champion 

A history of the revival of the Stoic philo- 
sophy in Europe in the sixteenth century. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Coynart (Ch. de), Le CHEVALIER DE FoLarp 
(1669-1752), 3fr. 50. Paris, Hachette 
A biography of the Chevalier de Folard, 
giving an account of the various campaigns in 
which he distinguished himself. 


Leclére (Adhémard), HisTrorrE pu CAMBODGE, 
25fr. Paris, Geuthner 
The author, who has lived in Cambodia for 
twenty-five years, here records from legends, 
ancient inscriptions, and documents its history 
from the first century of our era. 


Ligne (Prince de), LETTRES A LA MARQUISE DE 
Coieny, 3fr. 50. Paris, Champion 
This volume in the Centenary Edition of the 
works of the Prince de Ligne is published under 
the auspices of the Cercle Archéologique d’Ath 
et de la Région, and has a long Préface by M. 
Henri Lebasteur. 


Origines Diplomatiques (Les) de la Guerre de 
1870-1871, RecuEIL DE DOCUMENTS PUBLIE 
PAR LE MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGBRES, 
Vols. VII. and VIII. Paris, Ficker 

Vol. VII. covers the period September Ist, 

1865, to March 14th, 1866; and Vol. VIII. con- 

tinues the record to May 3rd, 1866. 


Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Litteratursallskapet i 
Finland: No. 114. Pesr Katms BREV TILL 
SamTipA—I. Pear Kats Brev TiLt C. F. 
MENNANDER, utgivna av Otto E. A. Hijelt och 
Alb. Hiistesko, 4fm. Helsingfors 

A series of eighteenth-century letters. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Dalgado (Dr. D. G.), THE CLIMATE OF PORTUGAL, 

AND NOTES ON Its HEALTH Resorts, 10/6 net. 

Lisbon, Academy of Sciences ; 

London, H. K. Lewis 

A book on the climatic geography of Portugal 

as a whole, with brief descriptions of its chief 

— resorts. It is illustrated with maps and 
tables. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Kriiger (Dr. Gustav), ScHWIERIGKEITEN 
ENGLISCHEN: Part II. SynTAx, 13m. 
Dresden, C. A. Koch 
A continuation of Dr. Kriiger’s elaborate 
dissection of the usage of English, with abundant 
examples. 


Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Litteratursallskapet i 
Finland: No. 113. Stuprer 1 NorpiskK FiLo- 
LOGI, utgivna genom Hugo Pipping, Vol. V., 
3kr. Helsingfors 

This volume includes papers by Birger 

Nerman, T. E. Karsten, and Hugo Pipping. 


DES 


Studier i Modern Sprakvetenskap, utgivna av 
Nyfilologiska Sallskapet, Vol. V., 6kr. 

Upsala, Almqvist & Wiksells 

Including ‘ Carl Wahlund,’ by P. A. Geijer ; 

‘ Shakespeares Uttal,’ by Dr. R. E. Zachrisson ; 

and ‘Om Swinburnes Liv och Diktning,’ by A. 
Malmstedt. 

Valette (Mare de), L’ ANGLAIS PAR VOUS-MEME, 

Nouvelle Méthode Pratique, avec Prononciation 

» 3/ Hachette 

A grammar containing exercises and con- 
versations. 


| Woodward (Ven. H. W.), Krrarra or KISIGHAU, 





AS SPOKEN ON THE SHAMBALA HILLS ABOVE 
Bwirtt. Berlin, Reimer 
This paper on the language of the Taita 
settlers in German East Africa is reprinted from 
the Zeitschrift fir Kolonialsprachen. 


SOCIOLOGY. 
Walter-London (H. A.), DIE NEUERE ENGLISCHE 
SOZIALPOLITIK, 4m. Munich, R. Oldenbourg 
This view of modern conceptions of social 


legislation in England is commended by Mr. 


Lloyd George in a Preface which is given in English 
and German. 
POLITICS. 
Schultze (Dr. Ernst), Diz POLITISCHE BILDUNG 
IN ENGLAND, lm. Leipsic, ‘Teubner 
A lecture delivered at Dresden last November. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Olivero (Federico), Sacar pr LEPTERATURA 
INGLESE. Bari, Laterza & Figli 
Concerned chiefly with English poets from 
Milton and Wordsworth to Mr. Watts-Dunton 
and Mr. Arthur Symons. There are four articles 
on Keats, also one of considerable length on Pater. 
Reynier (Gustave), Le RomMAN REALISTE AU 
XVII® Siécle, 3fr. 50. Paris, Hachette 
The writer gives an account «f the develop- 
ment of the realistic novel in Krance in the 
seventeenth century, showing how much it was 
influenced by the Picaresque novel. 


FICTION. 
Bangor (Noél), LE Sana Biev, Scénes de lu Vie 
Hongroise, 3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 
Sketches of Hungarian aristocratic society. 
In a Foreword the author acknowledges that the 
plot is founded on fact, and that he has known 
several of the people who appear in his book. 
Bordeaux (Henry), NIEVE SOBRE LAS HUELLAS, 
lfr. 25. Nelson 
A translation into Spanish by Esati Revilla, 
with an Introduction by Azorin. 
Hudault (J.), Le Paviiton Aux Livres, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Perrin 
A story of the chapel of the Chateau de 
Guerneville, which in the eighteenth century was 
transformed into a library, and of the man who, 
two hundred years later, restored it to its original 
purpose. 
Mason (A. E. W.), L’ Eau Vive, 1/ 
A translation of ‘ Running Water.’ 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
Mercure de France, Mar 16, lfr. 25. 
Paris, 26, Rue de Condé 
The contents include ‘ Les Nouvelles Ten- 
dances Européennes,’ by M. Paul Louis; ‘ La 
Prose Rythmée dans la ‘‘ Révolte des Anges,’’’ 
by M. A.-Henri Becker; and verses by M. Emile 
Verhaeren and M. Henry Dérieux. 
Revue Critique des Idées et des Livres, lfr. 
Paris, 155, Boulevard Saint-Germain 
‘Les Contes de M. Jules Lemaitre,’ by M. 
André du Fresnois ; ‘ Choeurs,’ by M. Lionel des 
Rieux; and ‘A propos de la “ Petite Scéne”’: 
la Querelle des Comédiens,’ by M. Xavier de 
Courville, are among the features of this number. 
Revue de Hongrie, Mar 15, 2fr. 50. 
Paris, Hachette 
Some of the features of this number are 
*La Campagne de Russie, 1812,’ by the Com- 
tesse Aimée PAélffy-Daun, and ‘ La Renaissance 
Frangaise et les Chiteaux de la Loire,’ by M. 
Zoltan Balint. 
SCIENCE. 


Boletin del Cuerpo de Ingenieros de Minas del 
Peru: No. 80, EstapisticA MINERA DEL 
PERU EN 1912, by Carlos P. Jimenez. Lima 

A summary with statistics. 


Nelson 


FINE ARTS. 


Annales du Musée Guimet: ARCHEOLOGIE DU 

Sup DE L’INDE, 2 vols., 40fr. Paris, Geuthner 

These two volumes deal in succession with 

the architecture and iconography of South India. 

They: contain numerous illustrations from photo- 
graphs and drawings. 
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Contenau (Dr. G.), LA D&Ess—E NUE BABYLONI- 
ENNE, Etude d’Iconographie comparée, 8fr. 
Paris, Geuthner 
A discussion of the identity and origin of 
this goddess, whose type is present in the art of 
Babylon and that of other ancient races. 


Formigé (M. Jules), REMARQUES DIVERSES SUR 
LES THEATRES ROMAINS A PROPOS DE CEUX 
pD’ ARLES ET D’ORANGE, 4fr. 50. 

Paris, Imprimerie Nationale 
A volume in the ‘“‘ Mémoires présentés par 
divers Savants & Académie des Inscriptions et 

Belles-Lettres.”’ It contains a description of the 

two theatres and a discussion of the probable date 

of their erection. It is illustrated with photo- 
graphs, diagrams, and plans. 


Maspero (G.), RUINES ET PAYSAGES D’EaypTE, 
Tfr.50. Paris, Librairie Orientale et Américaine 
A revised and enlarged edition. 


Miiller (Dr. Ernst), CASAREN-PORTRATS, 4m. 
Bonn, Marcus & Weber 
A brief monograph on portraits of the 
Emperors of Rome, with illustrations. 


Rodin (A.), L=Es CATHEDRALES DE FRANCE. 
Paris, Colin 
M. Charles Morice has written an Introduction, 
and the text is illustrated with a hundred plates. 


MUSIC. 


Vie Artistique, LA Musique, Textes choisis et 
commentés par Henri de Curzon, lfr. 50. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
An inquiry into the relation between music 
and literature, with a survey of the development 
of the tragédie lyrique and opéra-comique in 
France during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Each chapter contains extracts from 
writings of the period. e 


DRAMA. 


Houssaye (Henry), LE DERNIER JoUR DE NApPo- 
LEON A LA MALMAISON (29 Juin, 1815), lfr. 
Paris, Perrin 
A tragedy in one act, with anappreciatory 
Foreword by M. Louis Sonolet. 


Stahl (Ernest L.), DAs ENGLISCHE THEATER IM 
19 JAHRHUNDERT, SEINE BiiHNEKUNST UND 
LITERATUR, 4m. 50. Munich, Oldenbourg 

A survey of the dramatic changes of the last 
century, giving special attention to methods of 
production and to the great actors of the time. 








THE THRUSH BEFORE DAWN. 


A VOICE peals in this end of night 
A a of notes resembling stars, 
Single and spiritual notes of light. 
What call they at my window-bars ? 
The South, the past, the day to be, 
An ancient infelicity. 


Darkling, deliberate, what sings 
This wonderful one, alone, at peace ? 
What wilder things than song, what things 
Sweeter than youth, clearer than Greece, 
Dearer than Italy, untold 
Delight, and freshness centuries old ? 


And first first-loves, a multitude, 
The exaltation of their pain ; 
Ancestral childhood long renewed ; 
And midnights of invisible rain ; 
And gardens, gardens, night and day, 
Gardens and childhood all the way. 


What Middle Ages passionate, 
passionless voice! What distant bells 
Lodged in the hills, what palace state 
Illyrian! For it speaks, it tells, 
Without desire, without dismay, 
Some morrow and some yesterday. 


All—natural things ! But more—whence came 
This yet remoter mystery ? 

How do these starry notes proclaim 
A graver still divinity ? 

This hope, this sanctity of fear ? 

O innocent throat! O human ear! 


AticE MEYNELL. 





THE DISCOVERY OF ISOLDE’S 
CHAPEL. 


Honovr is due to Mr. Julian Moore that 
he was one of the first to rediscover the 
genius loci of Chapelizod. In an interesting 
letter to The Atheneum, April 12th, 1902, 
he pointed out that the grey-towered Pro- 
testant church in the village owed its name 
to the personal association of Isolde with 
the locality. 

It is a deplorable fact that during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries all 
the notable Irish writers who wrote about the 
district—historians, novelists, antiquaries— 
were invincibly ignorant of the tragic story 
of Tristan and Isolde; for this reason they 
were unable to appreciate the topographical 
significance, the romantic importance, of its 
fascinating place-name. 

Last year in The Atheneum (February Ist, 
1913) Mr. J. H. Moore, in an ingenious article 
entitled ‘The Historical Basis of Tristan 
and Isolde,’ took a step further, for he 
attempted to prove that the present build- 
ing is the identical chapel founded by Isolde. 
The documents cited by Mr. Moore, corro- 
borated by others, though doubtless he was 
unable to consult them, go to prove that 
the village dates from the first decades of 
the seventeenth century, and that about the 
same period the church was built as a 
Viceregal chapel. The total absence of 
tradition relating either to the chapel or 
village explains the heedlessness of the 
inhabitants, and warrants the rejection of 
the assumption that the daughter of Gor- 
mund was its founder. Isolde’s Chapel had 
to be sought elsewhere. 

The first documentary proof of the exist- 
ence of Chapel “‘ Ysoude ”’ is found in the 
Vatican, dated 1212 (‘Calender of Papal 
Documents,’ i. 36), where Pope Innocent III. 
confirmed to the Hospitallers in Ireland the 
possession of ‘‘ Ysoude ”’ ; later, in October, 
1229, the King granted to the Knight Hos- 
pitallers the advowson of the King’s vill 
of Chapelizod (‘‘ Capella Isolde’). The 
first recorded appointment was made on 
August 15th, 1228, when the King presented 
the Justiciary’s clerk, William de Rupe, 
“to the vacant church of Chapel Isold.”’ 

In 1571 Dr. Hamner in his ‘ Chronicle of 
Treland ’ records 
‘that Mare King of Cornwall, anno 459, married 
with La bel Isode, that built Isodes Chappel (or 
Chappel Isode).”’ 


Here the tradition, probably gleaned locally, 
that Isolde built the chapel is first recorded. 
In 1577 Stanihurst wrote: ‘There is a 
village hard by Dublin called of the said 
La Beale Isoud.’’ Most important of all, in 
the Dublin Regal Visitation of 1615 “ Chap- 
pel Isot ”’ is described “ ecclesia et cancella 
bene.” 

This provides a valuable item of identi- 
fication : Isot’s Chapel had a chancel. Up 
to six years ago the church in Chapelizod 
had no chancel; the present chancel was 
added in 1908. This valuable clue enabled 
the writer to discover the little chancelled 
chapel of Isolde. A paper on ‘ Ante- 
Norman Churches in co. Dublin,’ written in 
1892 by an eminent Irish antiquary, Mr. 
W. F. Wakeman, and published in the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, directed him to an ancient 
ruined chapel near Palmerston. But not 
till 1913, when he discovered the reference 
to ‘‘ Chappel Isot ” in the Visitation of 1615, 
was this tiny oratory revealed as the chapel 
of Isolde, about a mile distant from the 
modern village of Chapelizod, opposite 
Knockmaroon, beautifully situated on the 





southern bank of the Liffey. It stands in 
the centre of an ancient cemetery. 

The dead of to-day mingle with the dust 
of seven centuries; little shrines, sacred 
emblems, and rude crosses decorate the 
graves. The chapel is hid in a thicket of 
greenery; it is weighted with ivy, and 
hedged about with trees: ash, palm, elder, 
and oak. Mr. Wakeman drew attention to 
a venerable yew tree that stood close to the 
chapel. 

‘In Ireland [he writes] the yew tree is almost 
invariably styled ‘ palm,’ and on Palm Sunday 
the Roman Catholics usually attach a sprig of 
yew to their bonnets and hats. That this trce 
is coeval with the church there can be no doubt.”’ 


In all probability this yew tree was planted 
by Isolde herself (Mr. Wakeman never 
suspected the association). If, as he con- 
jectures, this tree gave the name of Palmers- 
ton to the townland, it may be regarded as 
an evidence of the deep-rooted interest 
taken locally in the great love-story. 

Mr. Wakeman contributed a short account 
of the chapel and the yew tree to The Illus- 
trated London News, January 23rd, 1864. 
It is illustrated by engravings of both 
church and tree from his sketches. The 
yew tree was blown down in a violent 
storm about the year 1884: for long it sup- 
plied fuel for the villagers; to-day not a 
vestige remains. The ancient chapel con- 
sists of a nave and chancel; it is solidly 
built with large stones, and the walls are 
quite 3ft. thick. The chancel appears 
large. The chapel has a pathetic interest 
if, as the writer surmises, it was built in a 
season of disillusion and heartbreak—after 
the marriage of Tristan with “‘ Isoud of the 
White Hands.” 

There are topographical evidences in 
support of this Palmerston field being the 
site of the original chapel of Isolde and 
the ancient vill of Chapelizod. Gormund’s 
Grange extended over a considerable portion 
of co. Dublin. The Grange Castle, near 
Clondalkin, is only a few miles distant. In 
a thirteenth-century document is found a 
reference to ‘ Grange ville Palmeri with the 
church there.’’ Isolde selected a site on 
her father’s land, and—possibly with pious 
intention—in close proximity to the Grange 
town, where resided his tenants and servants. 

On all maps the manor of Chapelizod is 
found on both banks of the Liffey. In the 
twelfth century the vill and lands of Chapel- 
izod were on the south side only. Early in 
the thirteenth century there are documentary 
proofs of its extension. On December 7th, 
1220, the King instructed his Justiciary 
“‘that he had granted to Thomas Fitzadam the 
land of Chapel Isold, but the Justicia had 
caused the land to be extended for 30 librates 
and taken into the King’s hand.” 

In May, 1225, the King commands 

‘to be extended, by oath of good and liege men 
of the venue of Chapel Isold, the land of that 
chapel, and to cause Richard de Burgh to have 
the land according to the extent.” 

Later a mandate is found to Thomas Fitz 
Anthony 

‘to be answerable to Richard for the rent, except- 
ing the extent which the King caused to be made 
of the lands of Chapel Isold.” 


These documents convey that the Crown 
extended the Royal manor—that there was 
a specific division of the two areas ; and it 
is safe to conjecture that these extensions 
were on the opposite bank of the Liffey, 
parallel with the original territories on the 
south side. 

Richard de la Field was the earliest Nor. 
man holder of the original lands. The Ex- 
chequer Rolls, 1383-4, show that the Barons 
of the Exchequer seized one messuage and 
one carucate of land in Chapelizod belonging 
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to the custos of the House of St. Lawrence. 
This land was originally the property of 
John de la Field, late lord of the manor of 
Chapelisold, “and he had given it toa custos 
to find a chaplain to celebrate divine service 
there, and to sustain six lepers and six infirm 
persons there.”” The Leper House of St. 
Lawrence was situated on the southern 
bank, and gave its name to the present 
village of St. Lawrence, which is only divided 
by the Liffey from the modern Chapelizod. 


A later grant in the Patent Rolls by King 
James I. to Sir John Davies, his Attorney- 
General, definitely fixes the locality of the 
original vill of Chapelizod. The grant 
minutely details the property :—- 


‘“Three messuages in or near Chapel Izod, one 
near the church stile, one near the mill, one near 
the common bake houSe; one acre upon the lands 
of Irish toun; 2 acres on the east side of the old 
wood called the Stucking,”’ &c. 


If the visitor to Palmerston, after passing 
the Stewart Institute, once the residence of 
the Temple family, takes the first turn to 
the left (Mill Lane, as it is locally called), a 
short walk downhill brings him to a small 
detached village (the site of the original 
vill of Chapelizod from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth century), and a passage between 
houses on the left leads him to the church 
stile, by which he reaches the ancient 
‘“* Chappel Isot.”” On the eastern side of the 
village the property belongs to Lord Iveagh. 
The steward courteously conducted the 
writer through the estate, and helped him 
to identify some forgotten landmarks. A 
curious rectangular building, with arched 
openings level with the ground, attracted 
notice. The custodian stated that it had 
a tall chimney, which he removed many 
years ago. Surely this was the common 
bakehouse ? Irishtown was part of the 
perish of Palmerston in the seventeenth 
century, and Petty’s Survey Map shows 
two mills here, marked ‘‘ old.”” The “‘ Stuck- 
ing’ and some other parcels “‘ in and near 
Chapelizod ” detailed in the grant can be 
identified, and conclusively demonstrate 
that here—and nowhere else—stood the 
vill and chapel founded by Isolde. 

Yet another scrap of evidence. In a 
lawsuit on April 12th, 1291, for the posses- 
sion of 100 acres of land in Villa Palmeri, 
in which the claim rested on proof of legiti- 
macy, Alice the plaintiff swore that she 
was the daughter of “one Isolda lawfully 
married.” The name Isoud in its many 
variants originated with the amorous maiden 
of the Tristan romances. When she met 
Tristan she discarded her Irish agnomen, 
and adopted the Norman name Isabella. 
‘Tristan cunningly transposed it into “ La 
Belle Isoud.” The earliest form is Isoud 
or Isold, but the minstrel Tristan still toyed 
pensively with the word till he found the 
final form in Isolda. There are many 
instances of the name Isolda in Ireland 
during the thirteenth century, but they can 
all be traced to localities in which the first 
Isolda dwelt. 


To return to old Chapelizod: four great 
mills stand derelict in Lord Iveagh’s estate, 
doleful monuments of the magnificent enter- 
prise of Col. Lawrence, who established a 
great textile industry in Chapelizod towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. The 
circumstances which brought about the 
decline of the village and the transfer of its 
name may be briefly told. After eleven 
years of increasing prosperity a jealous 
Government checked the industries, and 
withdrew the Army contracts. When the 
new Viceregal church was built, the Pro- 
testant gentry, for obvious reasons, elected 
to patronize the State church. Pews were 
eagerly sought, and Le Fanu tells us 


‘ 





“that they were distributed by a traditional 
tenure among the families and dignitaries of the 
town and vicinage.”’ 


It was established as the parish church, and 
endowed with the parish name. 

The growth of the new Chapelizod was 
gradual, but its main development took 
place during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, when it became, as described by 
Le Fanu, “the gayest and prettiest of the 
outpost villages near Dublin.” 

Isolde’s own chapel was left derelict and 
nameless; it is marked “old chapel” in 
the Down Survey Map, 1655. Its Catholic 
worshippers had been ejected, and it was 
abandoned by its Protestant congregation. 
Situated out of the main avenue of traffic, 
its name appropriated, its churchyard turned 
into the common cemetery of the district, 
hidden away in a grove of trees, and sha- 
dowed by the overhanging branches of the 
yew tree, its precious traditions died out, 
and its romantic past was forgotten. 

The extinction of other place-names 
followed fast on its lamentable desertion. 
From these traditions Dr. Hamner learnt 
that Isolde built the chapel ; and Stanihurst 
knew that she stood sponsor for the nomen- 
clature of the village. Isolde was a Dublin 
princess, a daughter of the Liffey ; no other 
name was more honoured and beloved on its 
banks. The Franchise Riders halted at 
**Tsold’s Font,’’ and climbed the “ Hill of 
Isold’s Font.’’ It was this spring which 
gave the Phoenix Park its name, and at that 
trysting-place the immortal lovers wetted 
their burning lips with its clear, cool waters. 


It may be well to explain how the Park 
got its name from the font. When the 
lands of Grange Gormund and Chapelizod 
were purchased in the seventeenth century 
for the Crown, it was officially decided that 
the enclosed area—which was intended for 
the preservation of game—should be called 
Kingsborough Park. At that time the 
“Phoenix House” stood on the top of the 
“* Hill of Isold’s Font.’ “ Phoenix ’’ was really 
the English pronunciation and spelling of 
two Irish words, fionn uisq’ (pronounced 
“‘feenisk”’), signifying clear water. ‘ The 
House of the Crystal Water” was properly 
the name of the first Viceregal Lodge. 
Even in its corrupt and misleading form, 
all the King’s edicts and all the King’s men 
could not change it. Isolde had baptized 
and given the place a name, and destiny 
had decreed that it should remain. The 
spring has disappeared, but the writer was 
able from old records to locate it, and its 
position is now made public for the first 
time. It is described as being “ a bowshot 
east of the hill, under a great hawthorn 
tree.” The place is marked out for the 
seeker, for the house is called ‘ Fountain 
Lodge,” though the person who named it 
never heard of Isolde. An _ inhabitant 
pointed out the spot where the sparkling 
water gushed forth which gave the house 
its name. Further east in the city walls 
stood Isolda’s Tower and Isolda’s Gate. 

In the Vale of Dublin Isolde’s ruined 
chantry remains, a lone witness to her fame 
in the district. 

W. A. HENDERSON. 








DUBLIN REGISTERS. 


THe ParisH REGISTER Socrety or Dus- 
LIN has issued as its eleventh volume the 
* Marriage Entries from the Registers of the 
Parishes of St. Andrew, St. Anne, St. Audoen, 
and St. Bride, Dublin, 1632-1800,’ under the 
capable editing of Mr. D. A. Chart, of the 
Dublin Record Office, the scholarly author 
of ‘Ireland from the Union to Catholic 





Emancipation,’ and of the history of Dublin 
in Messrs. Dent’s series of ‘*‘ Historic Towns.” 

The plan of publishing the Marriages, 
without waiting for the necessarily tedious 
and costly printing of the baptisms and 
burials, is an innovation in the method of 
this Society much to be commended. A 
large proportion of infants, especially in 
Dublin and in an insanitary age, died soon 
after baptism, and their records are a waste 
of space. Nor are records of burials always 
valuable, since it is not easy to prove, in the 
absence of any contributory evidence, that 
James Murphy was the James Murphy we 
want. But marriages give two names, 
which may serve to identify the persons, 
and the registers often add the estate or 
farm of the bridegroom, as well as the name 
of the officiating clergyman, who is some- 
times the local rector called to Dublin for 
the purpose. 

Genealogists therefore must wholly ap- 
prove this new departure in the publications 
of the Society. Mr. Chart has carefully 
compared the registers, when there was 
suspicion of carelessness, with the ‘‘ Paro- 
chial Returns” to the bishop’s annual 
visitations, preserved in the Record Office, 
and has added from this source a supple- 
mental list. He has also appended an 
index of trades and professions, besides the 
usual indexes of persons and places. St. 
Bride’s register from 1632 is very full of 
interest, especially to historians of Huguenot 
families; and those who just now are proud 
of “the wearing of the green” will be 
delighted to find Napper Tandy in 1791 
in the peaceful character of churchwarden 
of St. Bride’s, along with John Theophilus 
Boileau, the head of a famous and ancient 
firm of chemists. They will also discover 
the marriage on July 21st, 1785, of ‘‘Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone, esq’, and Martha Wither- 
ington, Con’ licence, by the Rev' Edw' Ryan, 
curate.” 

Regimental historians will find many 
entries of marriages of Dragoons, Dragoon 
Guards, llth, 19th, 40th, 42nd, 55th, 69th 
Foot, &c. At the. other extreme, St. 
Audoen’s register contains the entries of 
marriages solemnized in the prison of 
Newgate, in that parish. 

We congratulate the Society and Mr. Chart 
on this exceptionally useful volume, which, 
we hope, will lead more genealogists to join 
a society which is doing admirable work 
with totally incommensurate support. There 
are only 82 subscribers—or rather 81, since 
the death of Lady Elizabeth Cust ; and of 
these nearly half consist of the Committee 
and public libraries in the United King- 
dom and the United States—none in Canada 
or Australia or South Africa. This in- 
difference to valuable historical work is not 
creditable. 








THE ODES OF SOLOMON. 


I HAVE only just to-day (May 12th) seen 
the letter of Mrs. Gibson in The Athenceum 
for April 18th, in which she seeks to confirm 
the conjecture of Dr. Mingana and herself 
that the Odes of Solomon are Ephesian in 
origin. The passage to which she refers in 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and in Syriac 
writers who borrow from him, with regard 
to those in the early Church who had a 

ial gift of inspired song, and the sugges- 
tion that the quotation in Eph. v. 14 
(‘‘ Awake, thou that sleepest,” &c.) belongs 
to a collection of such songs, are certainly 
worthy of very careful attention. One’s 
first impulse is to say that, however nobly 
we may think of Theodore (and who is there 
that is at all acquainted with him that does 
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the epistle to the Ephesians, that such an 
ode had kinship with the ‘‘ Psalms and 
Hymns and Spiritual Odes ”’ which the Apostle 
was commending in the immediate context. 
That is mere exegesis. If, however, Theodore 
has any other reason for the statement 
which he makes as to early gifts of spiritual 
song in the Church, beyond his not neces- 
sarily illegitimate inference from the lan- 
guage of the epistle, then we are indebted 
to him for what may be an important his- 
torical observation. Mrs. Gibson appears to 
think (and Dr. Mingana is of the same mind) 
that the historical interpretation of Theo- 
dore’s statement is necessitated by the fact 
that the context of the fragment quoted in 
Ephesians shows traces of parallelism with 
the Odes of Solomon. If that is true, it is very 
important. Certainly I am not disposed to 
undervalue the coincidences in thought or 
language which Mrs. Gibson adduces; for 
it is clear to me that there is another and 
even more striking coincidence in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. It will be remembered 
that the passage in Ephesians goes on 
with an injunction to be ‘“ not unwise, but 
wise,” and to be “not unintelligent, but 
cognizant of what is the will of the Lord ”’ ; 
and ‘“‘ not to be drunk with wine... .but to 
be filled with the Spirit,” after which comes 
the reference to ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns and 
Spiritual Odes.”’ Now let us read by the side 
of this passage some sentences from the 
eleventh Ode of Solomon :— 

“Speaking waters touched my lips from the 
fountain of the Lord plenteously: and I drank 
and was inebriated with the living water that does 
not die; and my inebriation was not without 
knowledge, for I forsook vanity,” &c. 

This passage contains exactly the matter 
of the two inebriations contrasted by St. Paul, 
and it actually makesthe contrast,:“‘ejecting,”’ 
as Theodore says, “‘ the hurtful intoxication, 
and introducing the spiritual inebriation ”’ ; 
and this contrast is described as one between 
“ knowledge”? and ‘the absence of know- 
ledge,” which is exactly what the writer is 
emphasizing in Ephes. v. 15-17 (not unwise, 
not unintelligent, not intoxicated). The very 
same connexion between {drunkenness and 
unwisdom is in the thirty-eighth Ode, a very 
different composition :— 

“They invite many to the banquet and give 
them to drink of the wine of their intoxication, and 
remove their wisdom and their knowledge and make 
them without intelligence.” 

It is the language of the Odes that may be 
the key to the sequence in Ephesians. 

I suggest, therefore, that Mrs. Gibson 
should strengthen her argument by the 
addition of the passage to which I have 
referred; and as the whole matter requires 
most careful consideration, and we can only 
proceed, in the first instance, by way of 
hypothesis, I suggest that she should go one 
step further, and claim the Ephesian frag- 
ment (“‘ Awake, thou that sleepest”’) as 
belonging to the missing second Ode of the 
Solomonic coliection. 

The foregoing suggestion implies thai the 
Odes are antecedent to the Ephesian letter ; 
for St. Paul is referring to collections of Odes, 
and quoting an actual Ode ; and the priority 
of the language of th> Odes, where all is an 
orderly sequence of thought, is necessary 
to give continuity to the otherwise dis- 
connected series of the Apostolic injunctions. 

The Gibson-Mingana hypothesis is now 
before us in a form in which it should have a 
careful examination, and where it should 
secure, if such a result can be attained, a 
further confirmation. 

RENDEL HARRIS. 





Research in the Carnegie Institution at 
Washington indicates considerable progress 
with the important national enterprises 
previously noticed in our columns. Dr. 
Jameson’s department is the veritable centre 
of historical activity in a country which has 
of late years devoted much attention to the 
organization of historical research. Herein 
it has been effectively supported by the 
American Historical Association with its 
admirable organ, The American Historical 
Review. But the chief function of the 
official department at Washington has been 
the preparation of reports on American and 
foreign archives, and the publication of docu- 
mentary texts. Besides these enterprises 
the department has rendered invaluable 
services to American students, both at home 
and abroad. The list of reports on various 
archives issued by the department during 
the last ten years affords matter for sincere 
congratulation to the Director. It should 
be remembered, too, that English students 
have benefited in an almost equal degree 
with American visitors by the researches 
which Dr. Jameson and his able staff have 
carried out. 

We note that the researches in the archives 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland are 
further described in his Report. These are 
represented by the first volume of Prof. 
Andrews’s notable ‘Guide to the American 
State Papers’ in the Record Office, which 
will be shortly followed by a companion 
volume dealing with the departmental 
records. The Minor London Archives have 
been described in a previous publication. 


In addition to the above, progress is re- 


ported with researches in the archives of | 


Canada, Paris, Seville, Vienna, Salzburg, 
and others in both Germany and Switzerland. 
Miss Davenport’s collection of American 
treaties in European archives, and Mr. 
Percival Newton’s description of the papers 
of the Royal African Company at the Record 
Office, may be noted as further undertakings 
of great value and interest. 








BOOKS IN BELFAST. 
$2, Elers Road, West Ealing, W. 
‘THe TRUTH ABOUT ULSTER’ is not so 
excruciating as your reviewer thinks. 


‘* No bookshop existed in Belfast until quite 
recently. There was, indeed, a shop which sold 
books along with articles of general utility ’— 


which is, I surmise, a euphemism for 
what is known to the initiated as “dry 
goods.”” The latter statement is correct : 
there was one draper who sold books. The 
former statement—‘‘ No bookshop,” &c.— 
is of the purest imagination all compact. 
In the nineties I knew the Belfast book- 
shops well. William Mullan sold (as he 
had sold for probably half a century) nothing 
but books, and as a retailer of exclusively 
new general books was quite up to London 
level. There were at least four other shops 
with a good supply of new books, although 
newspapers and note-paper (not “dry 
goods ’’) were also sold. 

For second-hand books there were at one 
time five shops of respectable size, in which, 
apart from a few violins and _ pictures, 
nothing else was sold; while in an, old street 
there was a long row of stall-shops, exclu- 
sively kept by bouquinistes, in the most 
forlorn of which I remember picking up a 
nice copy of the octavo edition of Thirlwall’s 









systematically issu ond-hand catalogue 
is proof enough of that. But I have no 
hesitation in saying that at the time I 
mention there were more books, new and 
second-hand, in Belfast than in the shops of 
all the rest of Ireland, barring Dublin; and 
as for two years I travelled through every 
county in Ireland, and spent about a decade 
each in Dublin, Belfast, and the co. Cork, 
I feel justified in expressing an opinion. 
H. M. Beatty. 


*,* Mr. Beatty is, I think, referring to a 
later period than Mr. Frankfort Moore, 
whose “recollections” begin in the early 
sixties. In one passage Mr. Moore says :— 


** Belfast has a population of close upon 400,900, 
and it has had a University College of its own for 
over sixty years; and yet for the twenty-five 
years that I knew it there was not a bookseller’s 
shop in the whole of the city. I mean, of course, 
a shop where one could be certain of finding a 
new book about which all England was talking-— 
a volume of travel, biography, or fiction. There 
was one tradesman who made a small fortune by 
the sale of defective editions or ‘ remainders’ of an 
edition of a book that had not caught the public 
fancy, but even when I was buying my first 
‘Principia Latina’ or the ‘ Initia Graca,’ these 
books had to be ordered’ from Mr. Murray.” 


Later he adds :— 


“ Tf it had not been for them [books of strongly 
marked religious tendency], the semi-bookseller 


| in Belfast would not have been able to subsist, 





even with the adventitious aid of his wire croquet 
hoops and five ounce mallets which were sold at 
the back of the shop.” 


I myself remember meeting a well-known 
Irish poet after his first visit to Belfast— 
in the late nineties, I think. ‘‘ How did 
you like the town ?”’ I asked him. ‘ Well,” 
he replied, ‘‘ some time ago there were two 
booksellers’ shops in Belfast, but one was 
destroyed by fire and has not been rebuilt 
yet. That is Belfast.” 

I am glad to say that my own impressions 
of Belfast—which are those of yesterday— 
are more in accord with Mr. Beatty’s descrip- 
tion than with Mr. Frankfort Moore’s. 

Your REVIEWER. 








ADDISON’S LETTERS. 
King’s College, Strand, W.C., May 26, 1914. 
I AM preparing a new edition of the Mis- 
cellaneous Works ot Joseph Addison (to be 
published by Messrs. Bell), and I am anxious 
to make the collection of letters as complete 
as possible. I should therefore be very 
grateful if any of your readers would tell 
me of any unpublished letters to or from 
Addison which may be in the possession of 
public or private owners. 
A. C. GUTHKELCH. 








THE ELIOT HODGKIN SALE. 

THE more important lots in the last two 
days of the sale of the John Eliot Hodgkin 
Library were: MSS. and books relating to 
Ireland’s Shakespeare forgeries, in 17 lots, 1795- 
1820, 1491. Spenser, Faerie Queene, 1590-06, 
201. Taylor, The Needles Excellency, 1640, 231. 
Valerius Maximus, Facta et Dicta, 1471, 44. 
Ay collection illustrative of Vauxhall Gardens, 
2 vols., 261. Visscher, Atlas Minor, n.d., 211. 
An Infallible Way to Contentment, 1688, in a 
contemporary English needlework binding, 211. 108. 

The total of the sale of the library was 4,2011. 4s., 
and the total of all the Hodgkin collections 
13,1161. 4s. 
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Literary’ Gossip. 


Ar the Royal Institution on June 12th 
Mr. Walter Hines Page, the American 
Ambassador, will lecture on ‘ Some Aspects 
of the American Democracy.’ 


ALL lovers of scholarship and research 
will welcome the promotion of Abbot 
Gasquet to the Cardinalate. In acknow- 
ledging the formal notice of his appoint- 
ment, the Cardinal said he had received 
the ‘‘immense honour,” as Newman 
called it, without having held the usual 
positions leading to it. He added that 
the last English monk to become a Cardinal 
in curia was the confessor of Catherine of 
Braganza, a Dominican. 


Dr. D. W. Forrest of Edinburgh, 
author of ‘The Christ of History and 
Experience,’ has been appointed Professor 
of Systematic Theology and Apologetics 
in Glasgow College of the United Free 
Church as successor to the late Prof. Orr. 


A ConFERENCE is to be held at London 
University on June 18th, 19th, and 20th, 
under the auspices of a Committee of 
Representatives of the Fabian Education 
Group, the King Alfred School Society, 
the Moral Education League, the National 
Union of Teachers, the Ratan Tata 
Foundation (London University), the 
School Medical Officers’ Association, the 
Theosophical Society, the Theosophical 
Educational Trust, and the Women’s 
Industrial Council. 

Admission to the Conference will be free, 
but accommodation can be reserved for 
those who apply for tickets. Further par- 
ticulars can be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Dr. L. Haden Guest, 16a, John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Tue latest house marked for its historical 
interest by the London County Council is 
that of Manning to the north-west of the 
junction of Carlisle Place and Francis 
Street, to which a leaden tablet has been 
affixed this week. 


Ir has been decided that Thiers’s house 
in the Place Saint-Georges, which was 
bequeathed by Mlle. Dosne to the Institut 
de France, shall be open to visitors. The 
library, containing 30,000 volumes, can also 
be used by students holding a ticket 
signed by two members of the Institut. 


_A COLLECTION of wall-papers of the 
time of the Directory, Consulate, and 
Empire is now on view at the Chateau de 
la Malmaison. One of the most interest- 
ing specimens in this curious exhibition 
is the set known as the ‘Campagnes des 
Armées d’Italie.’ 


THE Dowden Collection of MSS., which 
Messrs. Hodgson will sell on June 9th, 
includes many interesting features. Among 
the older MSS. is the original of the 
* Conversion” of Sir Tobie Mathew, who 
was a close friend of Bacon; indeed, 
Bacon himself referred to Mathew as his 
“alter ego.” The most important of the 





modern autographs is the original holo- 
graph of Swinburne’s song ‘On the 
Union,’ with several interesting auto- 
graph letters, one of which contains a line 
—as subsequently printed—in place of a 
harsh expression in the original. There 
are also five notable letters from Walt 
Whitman, in which he explains to Dowden 
at some length the ideals he aimed at in 
his poems. 

In the same week Messrs. Hodgson will 
sell the library from Stowlangtoft Hall, 
near Bury St. Edmunds. The library was 
collected during the early part of the last 
century, and contains many fine books. 
It has revealed one find of the greatest 
interest to collectors of early English 
typography in a fine and _ perfect—but 
quite unrecorded—copy of the ‘ Speculum 
Christiani,’ printed by the second printer 
of London, William de Machlinia. As is 
well known, the productions of his press 
are extremely scarce, and offer some 
points of interest. For instance, without 
exception they are undated, and only in 
four cases—the ‘Speculum’ being one— 
do they bear the printer’s name. The 
‘Speculum Christiani’—a ‘“‘ medley,” as 
aptly described by Mr. Gordon Duff, of 
“theological matter interspersed with 
pieces of English poetry ’’—is printed in 
the second and so-called ‘‘ Holborn ”’ type 
used by the printer, and it is usually dated 
about 1484. 


A GENTLEMAN bearing the same sur- 
name has drawn our attention to the 
fact that an e too many was used by us 
in the title of ‘Matthew Hargraves,’ by 
S. G. Tallentyre, reviewed in our last 
issue. 


Mr. Ernest Tuompson SETON AND 
Mr. Dan BEaRD have accepted positions 
as associate editors of Boy’s Lije, the 
American Boy Scouts’ monthly magazine. 


Mr. C. K. OGDEN has been engaged upon 
an authorized English translation of Dr. 
Hans Driesch’s ‘ History and Theory of 
Vitalism.” The volume is to be published 
immediately by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


Messrs.. Macmillan & Co. will also 
publish immediately the third volume of 
the elaborately illustrated edition of 
Macaulay’s ‘ History of England’ which 
has been prepared by Prof. C. H. Firth. 


In 1903 Dr. Hermann Gollancz, Gold- 
smid Professor of Hebrew at University 
College, London, described in a brochure, 
*Clavicula Salomonis, his newly dis- 
covered MS. of the Hebrew version of the 
Book of Magic, which is supposed to have 
served as the oracle of all sorcerers 
throughout history. The Hebrew original 
was till then thought to be lost. An 
exact reproduction by collotype process 
of this MS., with its numerous quaint 
illustrations and diagrams, is about to be 
published by the Oxford University Press, 
and is furnished with an Introduction, in 
which Prof. Gollancz gives, among other 
details, characteristic specimens of the 
conjurations and “ practices’’ contained 
in the volume, together with a literal 
translation. 





Mr. W. D. Howe ts is issuing a new 
volume through Messrs. Harpers within 
the next few days. It is entitled ‘ The 
Seen and Unseen at Stratford-on-Avon,’ 
and is a humorous fantasy which shows 
Shakespeare witnessing a pageant and 
festivities in his own honour, and joking 
with Bacon concerning the authorship of 
the plays. 


‘ SHELLEY, Poems selected and arranged 
by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson,’ will be pub- 
lished at the Doves Press in June or July. 
The book will be in small quarto, and the 
poems will be arranged in five divisions, 
representing the various emotions and 
aspirations of the poet. Two hundred 
copies will be printed on paper, and twelve 
on vellum. 

Dr. H. Monracu Butter, Master of 
Trinity, is the author of a volume entitled 
‘Some Leisure Hours of a Long Life,’ to 
be published next week by Messrs. Bowes 
& Bowes of Cambridge. It consists of 
translations into Greek, Latin, and English 
verse made from 1851 to 1914, composed 
often on holiday and in many scenes. 


Earty in June Messrs. Constable will 
publish a volume of collected essays, 
entitled ‘ Theological Room,’ by the Rev. 
Hubert Handley, author of ‘The Fatal 
Opulence of Bishops,’ the Hon. Secretary 
of the Declaration for Freedom in Biblical 
Criticism which, in 1905, was signed by 
1,725 Anglican clergy. The new volume 
is a plea for Liberalism in the Church, and 
simplicity in the national habits. The 
Introduction deals with the recent resolu- 
tion of Bishops concerning the Liberal 
clergy. In Part II., which is practical, 
the author reiterates his views on epis- 
copal opulence. 


Tue July number of The New Genealo- 
gist will contain an article by Sir James 
Ramsay, ‘ Notes on Early Ramsay Pedi- 
grees.’ It includes a revision of the 
Dalhousie pedigree. 


Tue firm of Max Goschen is publishing 
next month ‘The Caillaux Drama,’ by 
Mr. John N. Raphael; and ‘ With 
Wellington in the Pyrenees,’ by Brigadier- 
General F’. C. Beatson. 

Mr. Wit.1aAM Morr Bryce, President of 
the Old Edinburgh Club, has written a 
monograph, which Messrs. Otto Schulze 
& Co. will publish, on ‘ Holyrood, its 
Palace and its Abbey,’ with forty-seven 
plates, some of which have not hitherto 
been used in works of this kind. 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish in the 
autumn a new volume of poems by Mr. 
Alfred Noyes. 


‘A Descriptive List OF THE PRINTED 
Mars oF SOMERSETSHIRE, 1575-1914,’ 
with biographical notes and numerous. 
illustrations, has been compiled by Mr. 
Thomas Chubb of the Map Room, British 
Museum. The work is to be published 
for subscribers by the Somersetshire 
Archeological and Natural History So- 
ciety. The subscriptions already received 
have been so satisfactory that the List is 
now in the press, and, it is hoped, will 
be ready for issue shortly. 
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BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO 
EDUCATION. 


A Course of Three Lectures given by Miss 
Hoskyns-Abrahall at Crosby Hall, on 
March 13th, 17th, and 20th, 1914. 

{These Lectures were illustrated by nearly two 
hundred slides, and the omission of these has 
necessitated some curtailment of the matter 
which depended on them, and also some re- 
arrangement. Lecture I. was printed in ‘The 
Athenzeum’ for April 25th; Lecture II. in 
‘The Athenzeum’ for the 2nd and 9th inst. ; 
and the earlier portion of Lecture III. in ‘The 
Athenzeum’” for the 16th and 23rd inst.] 


Lecture III. (concluded). 
“MORS JANUA VITA.” 


ONE curious development has occurred 
from our unwise requirement of long con- 
centration in the young. We have seen 
how the diver mitigates pressure by 
blocking the passage of the nose. The 
increase of adenoids since the whole 
childish population went to school is 
probably Nature’s method of rendering 
the overpressure less intolerable. We 
do not, I believe, often enough consider 
how far what we rightly, in itself, count 
as a disease is a corrective of some 
mistake of our own. 

The best education for little children is 
that given by savages—among whom they 
imitate what their elders do; and also 
dance. In that way is insured—what, 
again, is insufficiently attended to—the 
proper circulation, not only of the blood, 
but of the lymph. 

But to return to this mental “ diving.” 
While thought is intense, deep breaths are 
necessary to prevent displacement of 
the heart, and the thinker swallows to 
keep open the Eustachian tubes. As the 
blood-pressure is altered by sudden ascents 
and descents of the body in the external 
world, so it is by sudden changes in mental 
work. To concentrate means to alter the 
blood-pressure—means it just as truly as 
does climbing or descending a mountain. 

Most workers know the sensations 
which are signs of over-pressure: the 
headache and migraine, the feeling of 
tightness round the head, the numbness 
of the chest and limbs, the tingling, and 
“* pins and needles.”” Where the internal 
pressure is considerable, the handwriting 
is apt to become wild and shaky ; in fact, 
a neat and tidy hand is no indication of 
thought, rather the reverse. 

The voice of the diver, it may be 
noticed, also alters under pressure; and 
it may be that the nasal voice which is 
common to-day among young people has 
its origin in the over-pressure caused 
by too early concentration. 

If, now, we inquire somewhat more 
closely as to the part of the vascular 
system on, which the over-pressure falls, 
we shall find that it is not the arterial, 
but the venous system, which is chiefly 
affected. The arterial system, we may 
say, causes, the venous system endures, 
the pressure, and it is the latter which 





ministers to thought. The venous system 
is so elastic that it can contain all the 
blood in the body. Probably, in trance, 
the greater part of the blood is held in 
the venous system, and as in any case 
it moves in the venous system much 
more slowly than in the arterial, the blood 
in trance hardly moves at all. The venous 
system, then, becomes a great sinus— 
bathing, as it were, the sympathetic, 
nervous system, which, as we saw in the 
last lecture, is that in our physical organi- 
zation which is the recipient of or agent in 
intuition. 

The parallel between diving and con- 
centration, seeing that it is not a metaphor, 
but actual physical fact, works out also, 
as we might expect, in what happens upon 
release, upon decompression. If the con- 
centration has been very intense and 
the release is sudden, there may follow 
aphasia and disorders of vision, clonic 
spasms, tremors, or convulsions, uncon- 
sciousness, congestion of the internal 
organs, even paralysis or acute mania. 
Headache and some slight dizziness must 
be forms of discomfort known to most 
people who think at all—on returning 
from thought into the world around them. 


Pressure as a Factor in Life of 


Earlier Races. 


Both in the relation of the individual 
as a whole to the external world, and in 
the relation within himself of soul and 
body, it is clear that pressure, external 
and internal, is a fact of vital importance. 

That being so, we have some clue to 
the instinct for dwelling in caves as 
revealed by mankind. Cave-dwellers and 
inhabitants of subterranean dwellings are 
found in France, Russia, parts of Africa, 
and parts of Asia and America: some 
prefer a level nearer the centre of the 
earth than the earth’s surface; some, 
caves at considerable altitudes. 

Life in caves means different surround- 
ings from those at the earth’s surface. It 
is to be presumed that the people con- 
cerned lived at this level because they 
chose to do so; because the majority of 
the “persons” within them, or the 
interior and greater ‘“ persons’’ within 
them, found themselves in such circum- 
stances more at ease, more able to function 
properly, than at the pressure and general 
surroundings of the surface of the earth. 

What sort of people were the cave- 
dwellers? We have not much detailed 
knowledge of them. They have left 
drawings which are well known for their 
marvellous liveliness, truthfulness, and 
accurate skill; and there is reason to 
think that their paraphernalia and posses- 
sions generally were not numerous or 
elaborate. This—which was once sup- 
posed to indicate a low mental state— 
may, I believe, quite as reasonably—nay, 
more reasonably—be held to indicate a 
high one. 

Tacitus relates how certain German 
tribes lived underground—their dwellings 
heaped over with cattle-dung to keep 
them warm. In ancient Britain people 
lived in pit-dwellings, of which remains 





have been found, for example, in Somerset- 
shire, and in caves, of which instances are 
known in Nottinghamshire. In France 
there are still people who live underground. 
Their rock-dwellings are commodious and 
dry : warm in winter, and cool in summer. 
Among the most interesting of these are 
the underground villages in Champagne, 
to which one descends by steps cut in 
stone, through an entrance hewn out in 
a massive screen of chalk. Here are many 
skilful contrivances for keeping out water, 
and many ventilating shafts; while the 
rooms, with their shelves and cupboards, 
are as convenient as those of ordinary 
houses. 

In Colorado there is a remarkable 
palace under a cliff, belonging to the so- 
called ‘* Stone Age,’”’ which is supposed to 
have been inhabited by the earliest race 
which populated America. Obviously the 
pressure within the cliff differs from that 
above it. 

One may see to-day in the Mexican 
underground dwellings the holes in the 
rock which the “ prehistoric” cave- 
dwellers cut to hold the cedar-beams for 
their balconies. These particular dwell- 
ings are still inhabited, their inmates 
ascending to the surface of the earth by 
ladders. Outside is a large ‘‘ sunhouse ” 
like an amphitheatre. 

Among the Pueblos we have cafions of 
red sandstone where the vertical face of 
the rock is riddled with human dwellings 
—just as you may see the sides of a sand 
quarry riddled with sand-martins’ holes— 
so thick that in some parts they look like 
the cells of a honeycomb. The people 
climbed up to them on long poles with 
lateral projections, which served as the 
rungs of a ladder. The natural cave 
entrances were walled up with adobes, 
having a small opening left as window 
and door. 

In Palestine there is a subterranean 
labyrinth to which access is obtained by 
a passage so small one hardly can creep 
through it, which ends in a steep dry well 
several feet deep, down which one has 
to jump. Then one comes out into a 
wide street with dwellings on both sides, 
where there are a market and a great hall 
and shops, and the air is pleasant, and 
not in the least difficult to breathe. , 

There are underground temples in 
Thibet, and underground dwellings in 
Moscow ; in fact, there is no quarter of 
the world in which there are not the 
remains of a former mode of life which 
was adjusted to a different pressure—far 
different “‘ persons”—from that to which 
we are commonly adjusted. 


Tombs. 


One cannot think of underground 
dwellings without passing on to the 
thought of tombs. Just as we ourselves 
live upon the surface of the earth under 
the influence of sun and moon rather 
than, as our remote ancestors seem to 
have done, some little distance within it, 
so we bury our dead but a short way 
beneath the surface; and though we may 
raise elaborate memorials for our own 
delectation above them, what we do for 
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the dead themselves would seem to the 
mourners of ancient times as shallow and 
insufficient as the depth of earth we give 
them. 

At Gezer there are intra-mural graves 
within the city-walls—contrived like berths 
in a ship’s cabin, as the graves are in the 
Catacombs. There are also graves sunk 
in the floors of chambers or courts; and 
wells and shafts sunk into the ground 
have been discovered with graves in them 
at different depths—sometimes made in 
the shape of conical chambers with stone 
doors, which often had been broken open, 
and found to contain food-vessels and 
furniture. 

Let me here recall to your memory the 
Catacombs with their systems of corridors 
and small chambers partially lighted by 
shatts (/uminaria) which open on to the 
surface of the soil, to which, as they 
were sometimes cut in rising ground, the 
entrance might be in a hillside. There 
were loculi or berths in which the dead 
were laid, halls and chapels where worship 
was offered and the dead were com- 
memorated.. You will understand that 
for the moment we are not concerned 
with what most vividly strikes the imagi- 
nation in the Catacombs, but with the 
fact that they are examples of a very 
ancient method of burial. 


Yet more interesting from our point of 
view are the Etruscan tombs. At Castel 
d’Azzo is a valley about a mile long, on 
one side of which in the rock are doors 
beautifully engraved, and beneath each 
door, at a depth of some 6-8 ft., an open- 
ing which leads to a tomb. Each tomb 
contains one or more chambers, large and 
small, and has a ledge all round it. The 
body lies uncoffined. On the door are 
inscribed the name and age of the 
occupant, and on the wall inside is 
an inscription in great letters a foot 
long. he tomb-chamber has in it 
vessels and furniture like the room of a 
living person. In the tomb of a warrior 
was found the terra-cotta image of an 
infant in swaddling clothes. The funeral 
obsequies of the warrior by whose corpse 
it lay had been performed while he was 
yet alive ; he may have been in a swoon 
or trance. Infants never had funeral 
honours, and the little figure was intended 
as an emblem of the warrior’s soul begin- 
ning life anew in another ‘ person *’—new- 
born. 

On the walls of this tomb and of others 
of its kind are paintings representing 
dances, music, feasts, games, and races. 
The countenances of the people depicted 
are handsome ; they have peculiarly large 
eyes, and very long hands and feet. Their 
dress is rich and beautiful with fine 
ornaments—the colours red and purple, 
and, in the borders, gold. The feet are 
shod with sandals or with buskins. Some 
are playing on the double flute or the 
lyre, others are dancing in an extravagant 
manner somewhat like the dances of 
Campanian peasants to-day. There are 
chariot races, in which the horses are 
shown in every form and position, and in 
which figure also race-stands, numerous 





competitors, nobles as spectators, judges, 
prizes, and a crowd.* 


Ancient Understanding of Death, and 
Treatment of the Dead. 


We return now to the diver. One of 
the most striking characteristics of the 
diving-bell or compression-chamber is its 
silence. Not a whisper is to be heard 
in it. Whatever is communicated by 
another human being to the man within 
can be done only by sight, by the reading 
of pictures or letters, or by gesture. Is 
it really conceivable that such infinite 
pains, such a multitude of detailed, care- 
fully contrived images, such minute pro- 
vision for material needs, should have 
been lavished on a tomb without a quite 
definite theory as to the purpose they 
were to serve—a theory based on some- 
thing more solid and more compelling 
than dreamy beliefs about what the shade 
of the departed would want in the way 
of shadowy equipment in a world of 
shades ? 

Tombs like this of the Etruscan warrior 
were constructed, let me remind you, by a 
people whose very art shows that they 
could not have been wholly destitute of 
science or of the scientific temper, and 
still less destitute of what I may call culti- 
vated common sense. Is it not then 
probable that this Etruscan warrior’s 
tomb, and all others in principle like it, 
were built as compression-chambers, as 
places where the person entombed— 
who must not so hastily be concluded to 
be dead, for lying in that trance he might 
be, in truth, more fully alive than ever 
before—might find his soul helped over 
a difficult and perilous stage of develop- 
ment by means of the body being at 
rest under the pressure which best suited 
the condition of the highest and the most 
suffering ‘‘ persons ”’ within it ? 

It might be that the person entombed 
was really dead: it was held more likely 
that this was not so. And if he was still 
living, though his life might have receded 
into the innermost layers of his being, 
and dropped some of those notes with 
which hitherto it had responded to 
‘** voices’ from the earth, he would pre- 
sently, at this new level, under the influ- 
ence of this changed pressure, in a measure 
revive—not so as to return, or in the least 
desire to return, to his old life, but so as 
to remain in wakeful peace in the chamber 
prepared for him, until his soul, waiting 
and in meditation, drew itself yet further 
inwards. Perhaps then, in the next 
change, it would draw to itself the last 
that was spiritual in the body, and escape. 
You will remember that we saw that the 
note is not in the dust, but in the inter- 
spaces. 

As he rested there, the paintings which 
surrounded him were designed for his 
direction and instruction. His state, in 
fact, might be compared with that of an 
anchorite of the Middle Ages: immured 
and dead to this world, his soul with its 

* In the lectures as delivered, a large number of tian 
slides were shown, and details of the wall-painting briefly 
explained. This part is omitted, as useless without the 

The Etruscan 


res, warrior’s tomb is, however, quite 
sufficient for the purpose of the main argument. 








gaze fixed upon another, and preparing 
to escape to it. 

There was yet another possibility, how- 
ever. It might be that the entombed 
warrior was still alive, even as regards 
this world; that if those “ persons” 
which have their being more obviously in 
action here were for the time plunged 
in helplessness, the central “* persons ” 
were none the less still concerned with 
this life, and ready, if the conditions were 
made sufficiently favourable, to reanimate 
the whole body again for ordinary earthly 
uses. Then the change of pressure and 
the influences from the earth would help 
the so-called dead back to life again. The 
ancients, that is to say, were well aware of 
—and careful to try before they accounted 
a person dead—the powerful curative 
properties of the earth. 

We need much to realize this. The 
earth has a peculiarly invigorating and 
restorative effect. We see this to some 
extent in mud-baths and earth-baths. 
We might guess it were it only from 
observing the ways of birds, which have 
‘baths ” in sand and dust. In the case 
of gangrened wounds it has been found 
that a little earth is efficacious in promot- 
ing healthy action of the skin. In 
modern times persons buried in earth 
have been known to revive. 

The invigorating power of the earth is, 
again, peculiarly conspicuous in caves. 
Caves are highly radio-active, and the 
deeper they penetrate into the earth, the 
more radio-active are they found to be. 
The air in them is pure; there are no 
bacteria. The warmth renders clothing 
superfluous, and since the traveller be- 
comes more and more magnetic the longer 
his stay, he becomes also less and less 
hungry. Moreover, when the surface of 
the earth is comparatively hot, a cave 
remains cool—or what, in summer, is felt 
as cool. 

The ancients, then, before resorting to 
the elaborate entombment of the Etruscan 
warrior tried, I believe, expedients in 
which the earth bore a great part. In 
particular they calculated by the condi- 
tion of the body the proper depth at 
which the reputed dead should be buried. 
Realizing that what to an inexperienced 
eye was death might be in reality but a 
temporary retreat of the soul—by reason 
of disease—into some interior ‘‘ persons,” 
they did all they could to revive those 
whom, in our careless haste, we should 
bury without a moment’s question. When 
everything else had failed, they brought 
them into the magnetic surroundings of 
the tomb, where by music and by manipu- 
lation they tried yet again to discover 
any life that might be left in them. 

In particular the music of flutes was 
found efficacious for this. Music stimu- 
lates the heart, increases the rate of the 
pulse, and stirs, by its direct action on 
the spirit, the passions and emotions. 
This the ancients knew well; and it is 
by a tradition from their wisdom that the 
flute-player—the player of the instrument 
which for this purpose was accounted 
most powerful—appears in classical fune- 
rals. The tomb-flutes bellowed, making 
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strange and powerful sounds, which aided 
the tumult characteristic of a death- 
chamber among the ancient peoples. 
Men and women in a state of frenzy, 
tearing their hair, beating their breasts, 
rolling on the ground, dashing their heads 
on the floor, sobbed and groaned and 
shrieked, while the blood flowed from 
their cheeks torn by their nails. In the 
midst lay the dead: bathed, anointed 
with precious perfumes, clothed in a rich 
robe. crowned with full-blown flowers, 
raised on a high couch with pillows. 

The din about him was not exactly 
grief; it was the last call to him—as 
powerful as human ingenuity could make 
it—to come back if he could, if he wanted 
to, if he still belonged to this life, if he 
was still lingering on its brink, so that a 
shock of pain or disgust or a loud noise 
might rouse him and draw him in again. 
It made sure—as sure as any one could— 
that he should not be finally thrust out 
from life and wake again—just too late. 
His friends, too, did all they could: 
embraced him, cried to him by familiar, 
endearing names, appealed to his pity for 
the forlorn state of those he left, reproached 
him for deserting them, reminded him of 
his great deeds, and ofr all the pleasures 
and advantages he lost by dying. Then 
there was the ** conclamation ’’—the great 
shout of all these voices together to rouse 
the spirit if it still slept; to keep it back 
if it was but making to depart. 

No doubt, though there was much that 
was affecting in such a scene, there was 
also much that was crude and displeasing 
to our modern taste. My point is that it 
showed a real care for the dead, and a 
real understanding of what death is. And 
I also wish to emphasize the patience and 
skill with which, till not a vestige of hope 
remained, measures, especially manipula- 
tion and other methods of applying or 
striving to restore warmth, were taken. 
It is, perhaps, not so generally known as 
it should be that in a mammal, after 
death, the temperature rises. This implies 
that, for the time the high temperature 
lasts, the innermost being is dominant. 
This moment should be watched and 
taken advantage of, and the heat kept in. 
This will be especially marked in any case 
where the patient has had spasms, such 
as convulsions, or has undergone great 
fatigue. 

Again, the position of the body is of 
great importance: if the parts of the 
body are drawn as close as may be to- 
gether, the head and the limbs bent 
towards each other, the heat is better 
retained. Usually just the opposite is 
done : at the moment when warmth might 
still possibly avail, the body is extended 
and the limbs stretched out, and thus the 
heat lost. The ancient practice was not 
so. The body was carefully brought 
together, so as to keep in what heat it had. 

The tomb itself, as we have already 
mentioned, was warm, strongly magnetic, 
and raédio-active. It was filled also with 
magnetic people actively moving, because 
a number of people alter the electrical 
condition of the atmosphere, and it was 
possible such alteration might be of 





Nor must it be forgotten that 
rhythmical movement was _ tried — the 
ditferent' forms of funeral dances— 
because rhythm, as such, has a penetrative 
quality. 

This meant—what perhaps, in thinking 
of ancient funeral rites, we do not suffi- 
ciently do justice to—a great deal of 
trouble. I suppose that an ancient Greek 
or Roman—let alone an ancient Egyptian 
—would be horrified at the summary 
way in which we dispose of our dead. 
Our shrinking from pain, and our loss of 
sense for rites and ceremonies as expres- 
sions of thought and emotion, have 
brought us, especially in England, to an 
ugly, heartless, ignorant treatment of the 
dead. 


service. 


Premature Burial. 


Much of what I have been trying to 
show with regard to the soul, and with 
regard to the process by which it leaves 
the body, is so foreign to the commonly 
received idea of death that I can hardly 
hope that, at a first hearing, it will have 
much practical effect; but at least, in 
warning you and imploring you to guard 
others against the dangers of being buried 
before death has taken place, I am speak- 
ing of what every one knows—-of what 
every one ought, and must know he ought, 
to take some trouble about. 

It is not too much to say—and I say it 
deliberately—that nearly every one is 
buried alive. There is no certain sign of 
death. Putrefaction—which is supposed 
to be the incontestable proof of death— 
may occur merely from a block in the 
circulation of the blood, and be purely 
local. There are certain diseases in which 
a beginning of putrid decomposition takes 
place in the living body, and it may be 
in several parts of it; and the patient 
has even the smell of a corpse. The least 
questionable proof is decomposition of 
vital organs; but this cannot be ascer- 
tained except by opening the body, or by 
an examination with X-rays. In how 
many cases out of ten thousand is either 
method adopted ? 

No one is safe from being buried alive. 
And, remember, no grave can be opened 
without permission from the Home 
Secretary—a permission which is not to 
be had unless there is good reason to 
suppose that the person in question has 
been poisoned. 

I would beg you to try for a moment to 
imagine what it might be like—what it 
has been like for many and many a man 
and woman—to awake from a trance and 
find yourself entombed ; or, perhaps, not 
even to have to wake to that ghastly 
knowledge, but to have had, throughout 
all the process of preparation for burial, 
perfect consciousness of yourself and of 
what was taking place, without power to 
lift an eyelid or make the faintest outward 
sign of life. If we prepared ourselves 
for death by that concentration, that 
inward “ diving,’ by which, for example, 
the fakir prepares for his living burial; 
it might not be so terrible. But we go to 
our death—most of us—with no proper 
preparation for it, either as true death or 
as a period of waiting. 
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We must remember, too, that the mere 
fact of being buried increases the possi- 
bility of revival. The earth, as we have 
said, invigorates and renews. Some time 
ago in a village churchyard, where the 
opening of the graves revealed that in 
nearly every coffin there had been a 
struggle, it was seen that the hair of some 
of the buried had grown and their blood 
had been renewed—evidence of the effect 
upon them of the magnetism of the 
earth. 

Among the diseases or accidents which 
are most likely to lead to premature 
burial I may mention the following—the 
list is one drawn up by a well-known 
medical man—stroke by lightning, chloro- 
form poisoning, asphyxia, convulsive mala- 
dies, drowning, nervous shock from gun- 
shot, electricity or other injuries, smother- 
ing under snow, earth, grain, or in bed, 
strangulation, epilepsy, mental and phy- 
sical exhaustion, syncope, extreme heat 
or cold, alcoholic intoxication, heemor- 
rhage, suspended animation from mental 
disorders, excessive emotion, fright, excite- 
ment, apoplectic seizures, ‘‘ heart failures,” 
and all other cases of apparent death that 
do not show ample evidence of having 
passed through disease of sufficient dura- 
tion and severity to cause actual death. 


In the name, not of common sense, but 
of humanity, can we not do something to 
bring about a better treatment of the 
dead? That the treatment of the 'dead 
was in ancient times so much wiser and 
more humane comes, I believe, from the 
fact that the builders of the tombs we 
have been thinking of were nearer than 
ourselves to matriarchal days—that is, to 
an age when imagination and emotion 
were both stronger than they are now, 
and when human life was not so power- 
fully, and so almost solely, focussed upon 
this world as it has since come to be. 








Preparation for Death as a part of 
Education. 


We think of death as little as we can ; 
we do little to prepare ourselves for it ; 
still less, in planning the education of our 
children, do we definitely make preparation 
for death even a part of our general aim. 
Yet this ought to be not merely a part, 
but the whole aim of education—in the 
sense that it is an aim which should em- 
brace and give meaning to all other 
subsidiary ones. We may say of every 
child that is born, as of ourselves, that 
we know only one thing for certain: that 
he must die. It is cruel to bring children 
up as if this world were everything, and 
they and it destined to last together for 
ever. It is cruel, too, to leave them, 
when, as they must, they come to know 
about death, with no teaching about it. 
I do not mean that the thought of death 
should be so impressed on a child that it 
will mingle with everything he does. I do 
mean that the thought of death should be 
so constantly present to the teacher that 
everything he teaches, and everything he 
chooses for the child, should have a refer- 
ence—more or less direct, as common 
sense dictates—to preparation for it. 
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I think that no one who has agreed 
with what I have been urging will sup- 
pose that death is a gloomy subject to 
have in one’s mind. On the contrary, for 
those who have ordered their life—I would 
emphasize here that it must be their 

ily life, no less than their spiritual life 
—aright, death is “‘ the gate of life °’—the 
entrance of the multiple note into the 
great music of the universe. 

But a first condition of this right order- 
ing is a rediscovery, each for himself, of 
the universe within man. With death 
inevitably before us, the great majority 
of us take no notice of it, but proceed to 
study the external universe. We are 
grown mad with our chase after a know- 
ledge of external things and our eagerness 
to be first in discoveries. As to that, 
man’s “ discoveries ’’ were all discovered 
and forgotten again long ago. Those of 
us who are not taken up with this chase 
are—many of us—absorbed in possessions, 
in things which we cannot take with us, 
and which are not, as we so easily deem 
them, harmless, but full of death—real 
death. 

If only we could give up this foolish 
interest—for its own sake—in this external, 
material world, and use such knowledge of 
it as we lave already amassed—amply 
sufficient for our purpose—for the direct 
amelioration of the human lot—not in 
the sense of more material well-being, 
though I admit that in many quarters that 
is necessary too, but chiefly in the sense 
of what I may call a stricter, a more 
real—if you will, a more scientific— 
spirituality! We might recover then 
something of that ancient wisdom in the 
strength of which our ancestors—in the 
very far past—led lives that were beauti- 
ful, harmonious, and really religious. 
They believed in the spirit, and tried to 
live in the spirit; and they trained the 
generation committed to their care as 
we ought to train our youth: to know 
and realize that death is but a passage, 
and to live in the light of that knowledge. 














SOCIETIES. 


Tue PsycnoLocy or DissociATED PERSONALITY. 


WE give below a report of Dr. W. Leslie Mac- 
kenzie’s paper read to the Aristotelian Society on 
May 4th. 

Since Dr. Pierre sanet in his ‘ Automatisme 
Psychologique’ illustrated the formation of 
artificial personalities, and showed how they are 
related to a whole world of minor dissociations, 
the study of disintegrated personality has gone 
rapidly forward. Drs. Janet and Raymond 
showed how closely allied are the phenomena of 
multiple personality to the neuroses and psycho- 
neuroses, hysterical contraciures, automatic 
movements, obsessions and — of every 
variety. Binet, in his study of dual personality, 
made us familiar with similar cases. But in the 
eases described by Janet and Binet alike, the 
analysis was largely conducted by familiar hyp- 
notic processes. In the case of Sally Beauchamp 
hypnotism doubtless played a part in the restora- 
tion, but the clinical observations were elaborated 
in such a way as to raise more points of theory than 
the case was capable of determining. Recently, too, 
we have been made more familiar with the methods 
of Drs. Breuer, Freud, and Jung, in their extended 
ee of psycho-analysis to the same types 
of case as were formerly studied mainly by 
hypnotic analysis. By psycho-analysis we are 
kept nearer to the normal methods of psychology, 

as the method has now been extensively 
applied to dreams as well as to forms of hysteria, 
phobias, and other abnormal states, we are better 
enabled to correlate the phenomena of dissociated 
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personality with the minor dissociations of every- 
day life. This is a great gain in method, for as 
we all dream, and dream more or less constantly, 
we are from day to day furnished with masses of 
fresh material suitable for analysis. 

The lecturer said that since his purpose was not 
to describe, but to discuss, he would try to confine 
himself to terms and doctrines where ‘ criticism 
of categories ’’ ought to be of service. He had 
kept to the term “ dissociation ’’ simply because 
it was used by Dr. Morton Prince in his classical 
description. Possibly it was not the best term; 

sibly there were other terms more exact. 

Jhether we look on the process of mental growth 
as a differentiation of a continuum along special 
lines ending in sensation, perception, and the rest, 
or think of it as an organized body of reactions 
manifested through a highly integrated nervous 
system, or, for the purpose of analysis, asa body of 
relatively isolable sensations, emotions, memories, 
&c., one presupposition is always present, namely, 
that under the guise of Bergson’s “‘ élan vital,”’ or 
Bain’s ‘‘ spontaneity,” or Stout’s ‘‘ conation,”’ or 
Schopenhauer’s “ will,’ the whole manifest 
dream of life is, like the ship in ‘ The Ancient 
Mariner,’ ‘‘ moved onward from beneath.” 

But to justify the term ‘“ dissociation ’’ we may 
say that, in the formation of a split personality, 
what is gathered laboriously in the process of 
experience under the guidance of the primary 
laws of association (contiguity and similarity) is, 
under some form of stress, broken up again and 
scattered into functionally separate groups. If 
the integrative process is legitimately called 
association, the disintegrative is legitimately 
called dissociation. But as, biologically, the 
processes of anabolism and katabolism presuppose 
a continuously living and developing organism, 
so the processes of association and dissociation 
presuppose a psycho-physical organism  con- 
tinuously active in acquiring and registering 
experience. The lecturer emphasized the active 
or conative side to meet the criticism that associa- 
tion of ‘‘ atomistic ’’ mental elements is merely a 
passive process. He pictured it rather as the 
mode of organization followed by a_psycho- 
physical organism in the course of its growth, 
adjustment, and perpetua! readjustment to 
environment. 

That this is a legitimate working view of 
association was shown by the facts that, by the 
method of “free association,” experiences long 
forgotten can be readily recalled; that in the 
treatment of hysteria, and other psycho-neuroses, 
accidental associations play an enormous part; 
and that the method of the stimulus word for dis- 
covering and releasing ‘‘ buried complexes,”’ and 
relating them to current consciousness, is one of 
the most successful methods yet invented. To those 
who are hypercritical about psychological ‘ atom- 
ism” it may be left to explain why so many float- 
ing fragments of sensation, or emotion, have in 
| the first instance been lost, and now, frequently to 
the surprise of the individuals themselves, can 
be brought back to the upper levels of conscious- 
ness. 
How should we reconcile the admitted facts 
with any theory of the unity of consciousness ? 
Let us assume that every neuron group, to go no 
further down, may have its functional isolated life 
with its associated system of experiences (whether 
we call these ideas, or merely nervous traces, or 
dispositions). Let us assume that a minority of 
the neuron groups are capable of carrying on the 
daily life of the organism. However small may 
be the neuron group, is it not the case that, always 
and invariably, even at the moment of fainting, 
the person subjectively feels himself ‘‘ a sufficient 
era ”? Within a few seconds of death by 

leeding a patient had asked the lecturer, ‘‘ Am 
I dying ?”’ So far as one could infer, the whole 
content of consciousness was reduced to the 
lowest limit of interest in self ; a second later, the 
eyes were closed, never to reopen. If this was 
unity of consciousness, what meaning were we to 
assign to the vast fields forgotten in that moment 
of limited concentration ? What meaning were 
we to assign to such unity itself ? 

In the common forms of dissociation, in the 
hysterias or other neuroses, memory blanks were 
a striking feature. But, whatever the function 
of amnesia in the different varieties of disinte- 
grated personality, each system-group constituting 
a personality had a memory of its own experi- 
ence. In the Beauchamp up “all the person- 
alities have extraordinarily accurate memories 
for their own respective lives.’ Of course, in 
this group the experiences remembered by the one 
personality were largely, if not entirely, those for- 
gotten by the other. e very accurate memories, 
therefore, may be parallel to the cases described 
by Binet or Janet, where facts apparently for- 
gotten are shown, by automatic writing or ab- 
straction, to be completely remembered. One 





difficulty, of course, is that apparently, in the 
Beauchamp group, such revelations of continuous 





memory were made more or less spontaneously. 
But that the experiences between the personalitics 
were more or less interchangeable is shown by the 
fact that, by the process of ‘‘ mind-fixing,’”’ B. IV. 
was able to recall some of the experiences of B. !., 
and by the ‘‘ vision’ method “she occasionally 
got at Sally’s experiences,’’ which were not recover- 
able by the method of abstraction. 

The subject of amnesia and the part it plays in 
the initiation of disintegrated personality would 
require a discussion to itself. The term was, of 
course, relative to the personal consciousness in 
the ascendant at the time. It is only one factor 
in the beginning of a new personality, which may 
never be revealed until by accident or design it is 
systematically evoked. Doubtless, forms of am- 
nesia in every variety are parts of us all; but 
they are only a name for complexes that have 
dropped from the conscious to the unconscious 
level, and, when the proper day comes, they may 
emerge again into activity. (Freud’s view seems 
to imply that, at least in the unstable minds, 
their activity never ceases even in the uncon- 
scious.) Innumerable facts of observation and 
experiment raise the question whether there is in 
the strict sense any amnesia. 

One point, however, it was important to note : 
each of the Beauchamp personalities (one as much 
as the other), and all the others the lecturer had 
read of, make use of the whole body and its organs. 
They each used the body differently, it is true ; 
but the general organic basis seemed to be common 
property. The dissociation always seems to pre- 
suppose a heart that will go on beating and 
maintaining the blood-pressure necessary for 
conscious life. This fact, not to speak of the 
organic sensations generally, seems to be a 
necessary presupposition of any kind of conscious 
unity whatever. This implies that ‘‘ unity” in 
the contents of consciousness may be a shifting 
quantity; “unity” of consciousness without 
content is simply a logical standpoint. Is there 
any need to assume a minimum inexpugnable 
“‘ core’ of personality that never ‘‘ goes out’ ? 
What is the value of such an assumption? If, 
as is plain, a point comes when personality does 
‘* vanish,’ as under chloroform or ether, what is 
the value of the core when there is no content of 
consciousness at all? Are we not reduced to 
saying that the mental phenomena resume 
normality when the physical organism is restored 
to its normal ? 

The lecturer said that there was almost no limit 
to the particular puzzles of interpretation that 
arise out of these broken personalities. He put 
only one or two special questions. 

1. Is there anything in the development of the 
normal self that has not a parallel in the develop- 
ment of these secondary selves ? What meaning 
are we to assign to ‘‘ self’ in the two cases ? 

2. Can a secondary self be said to have an 
embryonic, a mature, and a fading stage, like the 
normal self, which emerges into organization only 
by minute stages? If Freud’s view of the per- 
sistence of infantile experience ripening into 
adult life be accepted, the secondary self at what- 
ever stage of life it occurred would contain much 
the same elements as the normal self. 

3. If multiple personality be a fact, are we 
obliged to sacrifice, for psychological purposes, 
the category of “‘ unity of consciousness,’ except 
in the same purely relative sense as we speak of 
the unity of the cerebrum or of the bodily organiz- 
ation? Is the relative unity of the psycho- 
physical organism sufficient for the purposes of 
psychology ? If it is, can we give any meta- 

hysical value to such a “‘ unity of consciousness ”* ? 
s the value of the concept metaphysically 
any more affected by the fact that a group of 
** personalities > may develope within one body, 
than it is by the fact that normally each body 
may be assumed to have one personality ? In 
other words, can any argument for ‘‘ animism ” 
in Dr. McDougall’s sense, be based on the need for 
such a category as “ unity of consciousness ”’ ? 

4. Do the facts of multiple personality logically 
require us to decide in favour of one or other of 
the two main views of the relation of mind and 
body—(a@) parallelism; (6) inter-actionism ? Are 
these exclusive alternatives ? 

5. Do the facts of multiple personality (¢.g., the 
Beauchamp group) require us to assume a memory 
without a neural correlate ? What type of fact 
necessitates this assumption ? 

Dr. McDougall, in an early paper, suggested 
that certain facts pointed to the existence of a 
memory unrelated to anything physical, and 
carried the argument into much detail in ‘ Body 
and Mind.’ As an argument against the existence 
of a particular structure or form of motion 
parallel to a given thought, the lecturer could 
understand the point ; ‘but he was not clear as 
to what a memory uncorrelated with matter was, 
or how its existence was shown to be a probable 
inference from accepted facts as to multiple 
personality. 
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ARISTOTELIAN.— May 18.—Dr. G. Dawes Hicks, 
President, in the chair. 

Miss F. Rosamond Shields read a paper on 
‘The Notion of a Common Good.’ That the 
good is common is an analytic proposition 
accepted by those who hold that there are 
fundamental ethical concepts of an irreducible 
nature; the objectivity of the good involves 
this common character and transcendence of 
private opinion. Two reasons why this truism 
sometimes fails to find acceptance are: (1) Belief 
that the good of different individuals is con- 
flicting ; (2) Confusion of two distinct positions: 
(a) The good is common; (6) Whatever is, is 
right. The source of the first error seems to lie 
in confusion between ‘‘ good’ and ‘“‘ interest ”’ 
on the part of the individual, and in unwilling- 
ness to admit that anything may be good which 
offers little or no hedonistic advantage. Again, 
conflict of claims between individual and society 
does not necessarily destroy the validity of 
common good; neither claim may be _ fully 
justified. Nor is it affected by the fact that ail 
good has to be realized under conditions which 
impose limitations, as well as afford opportuni- 
ties. The principle of the common good is not 
necessarily equivalent to optimism, nor to belief 
in the value of any particular status quo; its 
chief use is as a criterion ; if any apparent good 
cannot show itself to be common, its value must 
bechallenged. Nor does it lead to the Tolstoyan 
extreme of non-resistance and passivity ; content 
of the good varies with circumstances. According 
to one view the common good is the goal, rather 
than the presupposition of ethical endeavour, 
with consequent denial of its a priori character ; 
but what is, from a chronological standpoint, 
conceived as goal, may be, logically, a necessary 
implication throughout. The common good is 
based not simply on the fact of the essential 
sociality of men, but on thé gradual incorpora- 
tion of facts by reflection into an ideal. The 
common good demands impartial acceptance of 
vicariousness. 

Dr. Dawes Hicks, in opening the discussion, 
remarked that we were dealing with a problem as 
old as Plato, and as much alive to-day as in his 
time: the issue as to whether what we call ‘‘ the 
good’ is something objective, something actual 
to be apprehended, and to influence the individual 
consciousness, or whether it is subjective in the 
sense that it arises in individual consciousness 
itself. The term ‘‘common”’ seems to intro- 
duce a difficulty, for though it may be easy to 
contrast the conception of general good with 
individual interest, when we come to apply it 
to communities themselves, it becomes im- 
possible, if not meaningless. If the statement 
of T. H. Green, “ God is all that the human spirit 
can ever hope to become,” is the meaning of the 
term ‘‘ good,”’ it makes the notion of the develop- 
ment of humanity unreal, for all that is aimed 
at exists already. 

Dr. Percy Nunn defended the notion of a 
purely objective good in the realist sense given 
to it in the works of Mr. Russell and Mr. Moore. The 
term “ common ”’ added to “good” appears difficult 
to reconcile with this notion. If we recognize 
the relationship of anybody to a good, it is 
difficult to hold the doctrine of its independent 
objectivity. 

Dr. Wildon Carr contended that the difficulty 
arose from the implication that what was good 
when viewed as an individual whole must retain 
its character in all the parts into which it could 
be broken up in analysis. The good might be 
such that to divide it is to destroy it, and in 
this sense there was philosophical truth in the 
saying ‘‘ There is none good save God.” 

Mr. Delisle Burns called attention to the 
metaphysical as distinct from the ethical aspect 
of the question. What is the essential oneness 
to which you are pointing by the term “‘ common” ? 
If this oneness is between two persons, their 
continued individuality destroys the definition. 
The essential oneness is not between myself and 
the good, but between my neighbour and 
myself, and if the plurality is gone, there is no 
meaning left for the term ‘* common.” 

ZOOLOGICAL. —May 19.—Mr. R. H. Burne, V.-P., 
in the chair. 

Dr. C. H. O'Donoghue read a paper ‘ On the 
Venous System of the Dogfish.—Mr. B. F. 
Cummings read a paper, communicated by the 
Secretary, on the ‘ Scent-Organs in Trichoptera,’ 
in which he gave an account of the remarkable 
development of the palpi of the first maxilla in a 
male caddis-fly, Sericostoma personatum.—Mr. 
Hi. A. Baylis described a new species of cestode 
collected from an albatross (Diomedea irrorata) 
by Dr. H. O. Forbes in Peru, and presented by 
the Hon. N. C. Rothschild to the British Museum. 
—A mc on ‘The Deinocephalia, an Order of 
Mammal-like Reptiles,’ was read by Mr. D. M.S. 





Watson, in which the skull of a Tapinocephaloid 
was almost completely described.—Dr. R. C. L. 
Perkins sent a paper dealing with the species of 
the genus Paralastor and some other Hymenoptera 
of the family Eumenide.—Mr. George Jennison 
contributed some notes on _ colour-development 
in the Indian wood-stork (Pseudotantalus leuco- 
cephalus). 

A paper received from Dr. Ph. Lehrs, and 
communicated by Dr. Boulenger, contained the 
description of a new lizard from the Canary 
Islands, recently discovered by Dr. Cesar Boettger 
on Hierro. 





HistoricaL.— May 21.—Prof. Firth in the 
chair. 

Prof. Pollard read a most valuable paper on 
‘The Authenticity of the Journals of the House 
of Lords.’ The manuscript of the Journals of 
the House of Lords dates from the year 1509, 
and reposes at present at Westminster. It is, 
however, in several respects unsatisfactory, and 
offers many perplexing problems to the historian. 
There is, for instance, some reason to believe that 
the Lords kept a Journal before 1509, for not only 
did Sir Robert Cotton aver that he had seen some 
portion of the Lords’ Journals for the Parliament 
of 12 Henry VII., but also the Lords’ Journals 
bear no internal evidence of having started in 
1509, as the Commons’ Journals do for 1547. 
Further, there are several serious gaps in the 
existing manuscript, due either to deliberate 
mutilation, as Maitland suggested, or to the 
ravages of time, as Prof. Pollard believes. 

The main argument against the authenticity of 
the existing manuscript is a statement made by 
Paul Bowes in 1682. In that year Bowes pub- 
lished a transcript of the Journals of the Lords, 
which had been made by his uncle D’ Ewes, who 
was Clerk of the Parliaments in 1629. Inthe pre- 
face to this publication Bowes makes the state- 
ment that ‘‘ the original manuscripts are not now 
extant.’’ The natural inference would be that at 
some date between 1629 and 1682 the manuscripts 
had been destroyed, probably in 1649, when the 
House of Lords was abolished as a ‘‘ dangerous 
and useless ” institution. 

Then Prof. Pollard adduced a series of minute 
and scholarly arguments to show why he still 
believed, in spite of Bowes’s statement, that the 
existing manuscript is authentic. There is, 
except for the gaps, an almost complete corre- 
spondence between the manuscript and the 
transcripts made by D’Ewes and Bowyer (Clerk 
1610-24), and the fact, for instance, that D’ Ewes 
used a manuscript without gaps for the session of 
1559, whereas the present manuscript contains 
gaps, does not show that D’Ewes used a different 
manuscript from the existing one; for the 
physical nature of the gaps of 1559 shows that 
they are merely the results of the ravages of time. 
The whole of the long and detailed argument will 
eventually be published in the T'ransactions of 
the Society. 

Prof. Pollard said that in pursuing the researches 
reliminary to this paper, he had been scandalized 
»9y the extraordinary divergences which exist 

between the manuscript and the printed Journals, 
and further, by the deplorable inexactitude of the 
printed editions of all the earlier parliamentary 
records—Journals, Rolls, and Statutes. Thus, for 
instance, the session of 1558 is headed 1556; two 
Bills of Henry VIIL.’s reign are manufactured out 
of one in the manuscript ; the marginal notes of 





the eighteenth-century clerks have been printed as | 


though part of the original records ; where two 
manuscripts existed, the editors made no attempt 
to decide which was authentic, but pe meen, 
printed the longer. In any case it was sufficiently 
established that the editors of the eighteenth 
century were not possessed of the critical faculty 
necessary to sound historical study in the 
twentieth. Parliament was spending, said 
Prof. Pollard, a great amount of money in pub- 
lishing long series of Patent Rolls, which, after all, 
mostly dealt with local details, yet the condi- 
tion of the records of the mother of Parliaments— 
records unique in the history of the world—was so 
imperfect as to be a positive disgrace. Parlia- 
ment ought to undertake the work of issuing a 
new and critical edition of its own records. 

In the ensuing discussion the Chairman (Prof. 
Firth) and others expressed their concurrence in 
Prof. Pollard’s conviction of the necessity for 
urging the reissue of its records upon Parliament. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Wev. Horticultural, 3.—‘ Irises,’ Mr. W. R. Dykes. : ‘ 
— University of London, 5.3).—‘The Aeroplane in War,’ Major 
mL 8. a 1 
_ ntomological, 8. 

Tuvrs. Chemical, 8.30.—"Studies in the Succinic Acid Series: Part I. 
he Chlorides of Succinic and Methylsuccinic Acids and 
their Constitution,” Mr. G. F. Morrell; ‘The Dilution 
Limits of Inflammability of Gaseous Mixtures,’ Parts I. 
and IL, Messrs. H. F. Coward and F. Brinsley; ‘A Com- 
parative &tudy of the Absorption Spectra of some Uompounds 
of Phosphorus, Arsenic, Batimony, and Bismuth: Pre- 
liminary Note,’ Mr. ©. R. Crymble ; and other Papers. 





FINE ARTS 


—@—— 


Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir: a Study 
in Early Mohammadan Architecture. By 
Gertrude Lowthian Bell. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 2/. 2s. net.) 


One of the most interesting passages in 
Miss Bell’s ‘ Amurath to Amurath’ was 
her description of the ruined palace or 
fortress of Ukhaidir in the Syrian Desert, 
near the Euphrates, some four hours’ ride 
south-east from Kerbela. The - name, 
which means a “little green” or “ dark- 
coloured” place, is probably modern, 
for it is not mentioned by any of the 
early Arab geographers. Yet it seems 
most improbable that a palace of such 
extent and magnitude should have escaped 
notice, especially since the geographers 
record the names of various desert resorts 
of the Omayyad caliphs, and earlier still 
of the Lakhmid princes, many of which 
have disappeared. Miss Bell was for- 
merly inclined to identify this mysterious 
palace with Dima, near ‘Ayn et-Temr ; 
but she now gives the preference, tenta- 
tively, to Kasr el-Muk&til, for which 
there is much to be said ; only it amounts 
really to an explanation of “ ignotum per 
ignotius,” for we know nothing of Kasr 
el-Mukatil, except that it was rebuilt by 
‘Isi ben ‘ Ali, great-uncle of the Caliph 
el-Manstir, in the eighth century, and 
there is nothing to show that it was a 
great palace. As to the date of Ukhaidir, 
Miss Bell relies partly on the evidences she 
adduces from other Mohammedan build- 
ings, and specially on her discovery of a 
mihrab, or niche indicating the Kibla or 
direction of Mecca, in the annexed mosque ; 
for mihrdbs, it is argued, were not intro- 
duced into mosques, in imitation probably 
of the Christian apse, till the end of the 
first decade of the eighth century. Sup- 
posing this to be admitted, and the 
mosque and its niche to be contemporary 
with the palace, one would put the date 
of Ukhaidir towards the close of the Omay- 
yad, or the beginning of the ‘Abbasid, 
caliphate; but by whom it was built is 
still an unsolved problem. 

The mystery of its origin and the desire 
to correlate its architectural details with 
other early monuments in the same 
region led Miss Bell to make a second 
visit to Ukhaidir in 1911, and to carry 
out the minute survey which is recorded 
and illustrated by over a hundred photo- 
graphs and plans in the present elaborate 
volume. It is a book intended for 
students of Oriental architecture, and 
Miss Bell is throughout severely technical, 
and never allows herself to stray into 
those vivid descriptions of manners and 
records of Eastern chat which made 
‘The Desert and the Sown’ so fasci- 
nating. The learned and intricate chap- 
ter on ‘ The Genesis of the Early Oriental 
Palace’ is the most important part of a 
book in which nothing is insignificant. 
By comparing a considerable number of 
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early Mohammedan buildings with Sasa- 
nian, Assyrian, and Hittite examples, 
and with the Roman camp-fortresses of 
Syria, Miss Bell is able to make out a 
fairly consistent pedigree for such palaces 
as Ukhaidir, and her wide and scholarly 
generalizations form an exceedingly valu- 
able addition to our knowledge of Eastern 
architecture. That Ukhaidir is “in 
general terms the fortified counterpart ” 
of the palace of Khusrau at Kasr-i- 
Shirin may be taken as proved by these 
careful studies, of which the following 
extract may serve as a brief example :-— 

““To sum up the conclusions reached with 
regard to the origin of hirah and badiyah on 
either side of the desert. And first it is clear 
that Ukhaidir stands in the closest relations 
to the Syrian group, not only in general 
conception, but in details of construction. 
But Ukhaidir reflects the older Lakhmid 
hirahs, those palaces which were supposed 
to represent an army in battle with two 
wings, and through them it re-echoes the 
Sasanian palaces which were contemporary 
with them....Again, allowance must be 
made for Byzantine influence in the Sasanian 

alaces and the Lakhmid hirahs. Justinian 
ent artificers to Khusrau ; Khawarnaq was 
built by a Greek. The intercourse, friendly 
and unfriendly, between the Sasanian and 
the Byzantine empires was unbroken.... 

‘reek influence, as we know, did not begin 
with Justinian. It began with a mightier 
figure than that of the imperial lawgiver— 
with the mightiest of all, with Alexander. 
T have already shown that the Mohammadan 
iiwan took to itself a part of the Greek 

eristyle....The Greek peristyle exists in a 

arthian palace at Niffer and in Parthian 
houses in Babylon. Hatra fronts the desert 
with a Hellenistic fagade ; so does Ctesiphon ; 
it adorns the central court at Ukhaidir. But 
that Byzantine or earlier Western influences 
afiected in any fundamental manner the 
plan of the palace or hirah is not borne out 
by this evidence. No fundamental change 
can be observed at any time, but on the 
contrary a steady continuous growth of 
Mriental methods, on Oriental lines, and a 
steady development based on developing 
2-veds, ceremonial and social.” 

We are not sure that all Miss Bell’s 
¢ »nclusions can be accepted ; to examine 
tiem in detail would require a volume as 
large as her own ; but there is no question 
at all that she has greatly broadened our 
knowledge of a little-explored subject, 
and that she has supported most of her 
arguments by a solid mass of monumental 
evidence. No one will ever write in 
future on the subject of the origins of 
Mohammedan architecture without keep- 
ing this volume at his hand. The long 
series of plans and photographs, though 
devoid of beauty or ornament, forms a 
most useful collection of architectural 
materials. 

It would, perhaps, be advisable to add 
a page of corrigenda to a book which 
makes a point of exact scholarship. 
** Djam&‘ah ” should be Djum‘ah ; “‘ Qab- 
bah,” Qubbah ; ‘“ Ortukid” (to be con- 
sistent), Urtuqid ; ‘‘ Saffah”’ begins with 
a sin, not a sdd; and “ Hasan Kaif” is 
a rather bad mistake for Hisn Kaifa. 











THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


Mr. Witson STeEr’s return to something 
like his old form is what principally dis- 
tinguishes the fifty-first exhibition of this 
society from its immediate predecessors. 
The warm glow and the sensuous luxury 
of A Summer Evening (196) thoroughly 
represent the nature of Mr. Steer’s most 
notable artistic gift, and he is a painter who 
depends more on his unmistakable natural 
aptitudes than on the thought or training 
he has brought to their development. He 
has sometimes shown himself capable in the 
past of a certain short-lived impulsive energy, 
but the present languid, rather flaccid 
composition would hardly suggest it. It 
shows admirably, however, the more constant 
element in his artistic temperament, his 
power of basking unquestioning in the 
pleasantness of nature. We have never 
quite agreed with the more fervent of the 
admirers immediately surrounding Mr. Steer, 
to whom in their enthusiasm that power 
appeared all-sufficing, and the very essence 
of artistry ; but we agree much less with 
the later phase of artistic opinion which 
finds it an essentially contemptible quality 
to be abolished from the face of the earth 
as soon as possible. It is clear that this 
picture is not in the least masculine, that 
the form is vague and unstructural, and 
that as a constant type of painting it would 
never do. Since madam painting, however, 
seems incapable of any attempt at balancing 
the many conflicting demands of the human 
soul,so that we are doomed to a series of 
narrow ex parte statements, we accept with 
gratitude the sympathy with one side—a 
narrow side, doubtless—of life which Mr. 
Steer expresses once more with his old 
conviction. 

The dislike of Mr. Steer’s painting which 
characterizes the younger generation of 
artists reminds us of the indignation of an 
industrious and energetic man who was 
informed that an amiable parasite of his 
acquaintance had just profited by a stroke of 
unmerited good fortune. “Still,” he said 
with a sigh, ‘‘ I wish there were more people 
like ——— in the world ; life wouldn’t be so 
infernally strenuous.” Of a like utility 
Mr. Steer’s easy relaxation will appear 
when his desperately serious successors 
have no longer the gentle amenity of his 
flattering art to relieve the cold earnestness 
of their own pictures. We often hear of 
forms ‘‘ caressed’ by the light, a phrase 
of doubtful suitability when applied to 
real light with its severe logic and perfect 
impartiality. It applies admirably to Mr. 
Steer’s use of light; he fondles and fiatters 
and tickles his surfaces till the picture seems 
to purr like a cat in an ecstasy of epidermic 
pleasure. 

We realize how far we have travelled 
from the ‘‘ Steer’? epoch when we see the 
stark, almost forbidding aspect of the 
late Spencer Gore’s Richmond Houses (194) 
alongside. Yet among artists more strictly 
his contemporaries Gore was one of the 
most distinctively poetical painters—graceful 
and delicate in sentiment, far removed from 
anything like brutality. This picture, no 
doubt, represents for him an extreme of 
harshness, and it appears to us that certain 
of the blues of the slate roofs show hardly 
the careful comparison the artist would 
have brought to bear had he lived to re- 
consider the picture. But. even so entirely 
delightful a work as the Wood in Richmond 
Park (185)—the lyricism of our later day— 
would appear severely monumental beside 
Mr. Steer’s rhapsody. With Gore a rigid 
method corrected extreme natural sensitive- 
ness, and bred in him ultimately strength ; he 
gained enormously by the training he put 
himself through. With Mr. Steer technique 





and temperament are alike pliant, and the 
spectator to whom hardness of any sort is 
repellent finds his the more sympathetic 
vision. 

It is by his refusal of a like pliancy that 
Mr. Walter Sickert, Mr. Steer’s contemporary 
in years, finds himself artistically more at 
home with the later generation. His 
Ennui (164) is on a larger scale than he 
has accustomed us to in recent years, and 
perhaps on this account it is, we submit, a 
picture a little between two kinds. We 
know Mr. Sickert’s smaller pictures—their 
complex particularity of subject har- 
moniously rendered by a technique in which 
the blunt point of the artist’s brush, as 
straitly hedged in with conditions as one 
of his own homely characters, shows a 
keen, and business-like adaptability in meet- 
ing every unexpected contingency. These 
pictures had a basis of rigid convention 
which separated them from Mr. Steer's 
good-natured “art de plaire,”’ yet the con- 
vention was worked with an adroit oppor- 
tunism hardly appropriate except in dealing 
as subject-matter with some form of 
activity like our own civilization, which is 
itself disturbed, complex, opportunist. More- 
over, the opulent suggestiveness of Mr. 
Sickert’s facture, which makes it so full of 
surprise and variety, despite its theoretic 
simplicity, is largely dependent on the small 
scale of the painting. Oil paint has a 
certain “give” in it. It will drag out 
some wavy before breaking, stand out a 
certain distance before falling by its own 
weight, and a small stroke has thus a certain 
range within which quality and variety of 
touch are spontaneous, and, as it were, 
organic in the material. By using large 
brushes one may retain something of the 
exacting demand on the touch which 
ensures the interest of a tiny picture, but 
one cannot indefinitely extend the resources 
we have just described. The conflict be- 
tween the dead weight of the molecules of 
pigment and the elastic, sticky medium 
ceases to contribute the look of life to the 
surface of the picture, which is the virtue 
of impasto painting. 

The limitations of scale have usually 
been recognized instinctively by the best 
painters, the recipe which advised ‘* heroic ”’ 
subjects for large compositions, and small 
canvases for familiar scenes, being itself 
but the perversion of a truth based on 
technics and philosophy. We recognize that. 
divorced from the structure of the material 
he is using, supersubtle variety of touch will, 
with the painter on a large scale, seem 
laboured, that intimate variety is the quality 
of the painter in little, insistence on funda- 
mental similarities, while the more conscious 
use of repetition and ordered rhythm are 
necessary to the more difficult art of the 
saad of large decorations, who has no 
onger the organic “feel of the paint” to 
help him by analogy to maintain the 
balance of the fluid and rigid elements in his 
design. Hatching on an heroic scale—with 
the painter of easel pictures adroit and re- 
sourceful — becomes more formal; opaque 
and transparent paints are more consciously 
distributed. A more generalized subject- 
matter makes less demand on detailed 
variety in form or colour. 


Mr. Sickert has too much kinship with 
the art of the past to ignore entirely these 
considerations. Even the title ‘ Ennui’ 
gives a hint of the more generalized universal 
theme, while in the great slow-falling line 
of the woman leaning dejected on her elbows, 
in the use of the essentially monotonous 
circular form in table and glass, in the 
monotony of colour and insistence on the 
steady -radiation of lighting from a single 
lamp, there is a distinct tendency to abstract 
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elements of general significance from a 
composite scene. Yet Mr. Sickert is shy 
of setting down his abstractions in anything 
like a pure form. His line seems too com- 
posite, his hatchings not formal enough, 
and he uses an impasto which we think at 
once unnecessary and a little lifeless) How 
much more vigorous and functional is the 
excessive impasto of Mr. Gilman (269), in 
which you can almost hear the unctuous 
suck of the paint as the heavily charged 
brush springs from the canvas, dragging 
out its sparkling filaments of paint behind 
it. In a picture on this scale this shimmer 
of accidental surface variety has—whether 
the artist contemplates it or not—a very 
definite part to play. In a picture the size 
of Mr. Sickert's it has not. 

An eye for sound, ringing colour and 
solid structure by planes gives undeniable 


validity to Mr. Gilman’s picture. Mr. 
Henry Lamb’s Islanders, Donegal (166), 
full of intelligence, sensitive, and ima- 


ginative as it is, is vitiated by the one funda- 
mental misfortune that the artist’s eye seems 
momentarily out of tune. The colour— 
even in one or two passages the form—is 
mawkish and false. It is a pity, for the 
picture is painted with great care, and, 
indeed, sincerity, but something like a 
physical malaise seems to have warped it 
from its maker’s intentions just at the 
moment of completion. His portrait (177) 
is relatively free from this difficulty, but 
has not quite the same interest. Unfortu- 
nately, neither Mr. Lamb nor Mr. Mark 
Gertler (Fruit Sorters, 271) quite! succeeds 
by the grave and reserved use of paint in 
establishing himself as a colourist. Mr. R. 
Schwabe’s Packed Herrings (231) is similarly 
a little forbidding in colour, though the 
movement of the group is well designed. 
On the other hand, whatever reservations 
we may make as to their method, which 
appears to us to carry with it necessarily 
great limitations, we cannot deny the title 
of colourist to Mr. Gilman or M. Lucien 
Pissarro (182 and 184), or to Miss H. R. 
Middleton in her more serious moments (221). 
Mr. W. B. Savage’s La Corsa del Palio (222) 
is well planned, but, from the difficulties of 
distemper painting, heavy and_ without 
finesse in execution. Mr. Gere’s Quarry on 
the Cotswolds (174), also tolerably designed, 
suffers from the equal fault of being a little 
too elegantly modulated where modulation 
was hardly necessary. Mr. Brockhurst’s By 
the Stream (219) is quite masterly from a 
technical point of view, but somewhat 
lifeless in its original conception, a brilliant 
example of academic Pre-Raphaelitism, which 
contrasts curiously with Mr. Tonks’s The 
Fortune-Teller—charming in its naiveté. 

Amongst the water-colours we noticed 
the landscapes of Mr. Derwent Lees 
(94, 95, 99); the portrait studies by 
Mr. McEvoy (104, 107); and the laboured 
academic joke, which shows, never- 
theless, a distinguished taste in form, 
Three Combats and a Time Keeper (46), by 
Mr. G. Nelson. The last work .s, so far as 
our knowledge goes, by a new-comer, as are 
also the freshly inventive Sunset (34), by 
Mr. Claughton Pellew; the dainty Wax 
Fruits, by Mrs. Wilburn White (44); and 
the still-life of Mr. G. L. Behrend (156), with 
its sound methods. 

Mr. Francis Dodd’s etching George 
Clausen, R.A. (15), represents that artist 
in @ pose which we recognize as cha- 
racteristic, but which looks somehow con- 
strained? as if the sitter had taken it 
up for the purposes of compact pattern. 
Mr. Maxweli Armteld’s tempera painting 
The Pink Cottage (226) is a work of con- 
siderable charm of design, very deftly 
painted. j 





OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


WE recognize the work of Mr. Wyndham 
Tryon now showing at the Carfax Gallery 
as that of an artist we have previously 
signalled out for praise in general exhibitions. 
There is a great deal of difference between his 
best things, such as Nos. 12, 14, 21, with their 
delicately built-up structure, or the bold 
essay in Pre-Raphaelite colour (43), and the 
duller of the exhibits. He is an executant 
of some ability, given a theme for which 
he has authority on which to base a colour- 
scheme. 


At the Leicester Galleries it is inevitable 
that we compare the paintings of Corsica 
by Mr. E. Yarrow Jones with the pictures 
of similar subjects by Mr. La Thangue 
which occupied the room before them. Mr. 
Jones gives the gist of his subject-matter 
with far more directness than the Acade- 
mician, and has a better gift for putting his 
subject on the canvas with some idea of 
space composition: see No. 31, From the 
Maquis, for the latter quality, and In the 
Orange Walk (29) as the most effective 
example of the former. On the other hand, 
his range is more limited than that of Mr. 
La Thangue, and in fewer than forty pictures 
he repeats himself noticeably. 


M. Steinlen is one of the makers of modern 
illustration in England as elsewhere, his 
influence having been enormous through 
the cheap prints of his drawings, eagerly 
purchased by artists of all classes, many of 
whom could not too well afford even the 
few coppers they cost. We recall one of the 
best-known of English illustrators who for 
years, at the time when we first made his 
acquaintance, had no other bed ‘than a rug 
and a large pile of copies of the Gil Blas 
illusiré. All British illustration has not in 
quite so literal a sense been reared on Steinlen, 
but he is too well known here for his exhibi- 
tion at the Leicester Galleries to be in danger 
of neglect or to callfor detailed review, the 
more so as it is the familiar prints, etchings, 
dry-points, and, above all, lithographs, which 
are of interest rather than the looser and 
slighter charcoal sketches. 


At Mr. Gutekunst’s Gallery the prints— 
mainly by French artists of the last century 
— include a fine lithograph by Forain, Chez 
VHuissier (8), Millet’s Grande Bergére (16), 
Rousseau’s Chénes de Roches (17), and 
an unusually normal example (if we may 
be pardoned the phrase) of Rhops, Les 
Champs (32). 


Signor Pilade Bertieri at the Dowdeswell 
Gallery shows himself a portrait painter of 
the type of Mr. J. J. Shannon, a half-length 
portrait of his wife (43) being, on the whole, 
the most lifelike. 


At the Goupil Gallery there is on view, until 
the Thursday of next week, an exhibition of 
works by a large number of the better known 
artists of the younger school in thiscountry, 
which are to be sold in order to create a 
fund to defray the initial expenses of the 
Spencer Gore Memorial Exhibition, which 
will take place in January under the auspices 
of the New English Art Club. This interest- 
ing collection will be sold by auction on 
Friday next. We note with pleasure that 
all the artists constituting what, without 
offence, might be termed the inner ring 
of the ‘‘ New English ” are taking an active 
interest in this tribute to the memory of 
one who, if they had viewed his conduct { 
in a narrow and material spirit, might have 
been regarded as a not over-loyal member of 
the Club. He was always inclined to interest 





himself in the formation of new societies 
which were possible rivals to it. 


Fine Art Gossip. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND has 
recently undergone a process of rearrange- 
ment. The Spanish and French pictures 
are now hung in a separate room, the walls 
of which have been painted black with 
excellent effect; and two rooms formerly 
occupied by the Milltown Collection have 
been rehung with pictures of the Dutch 
School. In the rooms devoted to the English 
School there are several additions, the most 
noteworthy being four portraits, the gift 
of Sir Hugh Lane. These are: a portrait 
of a lady, in a landscape, by John Linnell ;: 
@ portrait of the artist’s sister, by Sir David 
Wilkie ; a portrait of the artist’s mother, by 
William Collins; and a portrait of a young: 
girl by an unknown painter. A Holy Family 
by Jordaens, which many years ago was 
banished from the collection, has been 
cleaned and rehung in one of the Flemish. 
rooms. It is a beautiful work, perhaps the 
finest of the three examples of this master 
in the Dublin gallery. 


THE annual exhibition of pictures by 
members of the United Arts Club, Dublin, 
is now on view in the club rooms. Amongst 
the exhibitors are Mr. Dermod O’Brien, Mr. 
Henry Moss, Mr. Gerald Wakeman, Miss 
Tatlow, Miss May Guinness, and Mr. 
Crampton Walker. 

At a meeting of the Royal Irish Academy 
held on the 25th inst., an interesting paper 
was read by Prof. Macalister on ‘ The Neces- 
sity for the Preparation of a Record of the 
Ancient Monuments of Ireland,’ in the- 
course of which he urged that a Royal Com- 
mission be appointed to record the antiquities: 
existing in Ireland on similar lines to those 
appointed five years ago for England,. 
Scotland, and Wales. It is estimated by 
Prof. Macalister that there are 1,567 ancient 
structures to the square mile in Ireland, as: 
against 1,326 in England, 569 in Scotland, and 
1,421 in Wales. 

Nothing is being done to protect these- 
Irish monuments, except in the case of a 
small number vested in the Board of Works- 
and in County Councils, and nothing what- 
ever to record them, the more important: 
work from the archxologist’s point of view. 








PICTURES AND DRAWINGS. 


MEssRs. CHRISTIE sold on Friday, the 22nd! 
inst., the following pictures: J. F. Herring, Sen., 
Portrait of Lottery, with trainer and jockey, on a 
racecourse, 3151. Madame Vigée Le Brun, Madame 
Dugazon in the rdle of Nina, ou la Folle par 
Amour, 4201. R. Brompton, Admiral Sir Charles 
Saunders, holding a map of Quebec, 2731. 

A pair of drawings by Wheatley, The School 
Door,and The Return from School, fetched 2621. 108.- 


ENGRAVINGS. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE’s sale on Thursday, the 21st 
inst., included the following engravings :— 

After Morland: A Woman selling Fish, by W. 
Nutter, 1941. 5s. 

After Reynolds: Master Leicester Stanho e, by 
Bartolozzi, 1201. 15s. Dr. Samuel Johnson, by W. 
Doughty, first state, 1411. 15s. Mrs. Mathew, by 
W. Dickinson, first published state, 1311. 5s. 
Lady Catherine Pelham Clinton, by J. R. Smith, 
first state, 798/. Mrs. Pelham feeding Chickens, 
by W. Dickinson, 4411. Lady Elizabeth Compton,. 
by Green, first state, 2311. Countess of Salisbury, 
by the same, first state, 2731. Lady Bampfylde,. 
by T. Watson, first published state, 2311. Ladies 
Waldegrave, by V. Green, first state, 2521. 
Dychess of Devonshire and Daughter, by G.- 
Keating, 420/. 

After Gainsborough : 
by W. Barney, 577I. 10s. 
By J. QR. Smith, The Promenade at Carlton 

House, first state, 6511. 

After Eastlake: Napoleon on the Bellerophon,.- 
by C. Turner, proof before any letters, 1521. 5s. 

After Constable: The Vale of Dedham, by 
D. Lucas, first published state, 168/. 

After Hoppner: Suphia Western, by J. R.. 
Smith, 1471. 


Duchess of Devonshire,- 
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MUSIC 
—@— 
‘L’AMORE DEI TRE RE, 

Tuis opera, which was given in England 
for the first time at Covent Garden on 
Wednesday evening, is by a young Italian, 
Signor Italo Montemezzi, who has already 
written three works for the stage, two of 
which have been heard in Italy. The 
libretto of the one in question is a tragic 
poem by Signor Sem Benelli, and of a 
very sombre cast. 

Archibaldo, an old blind baron, is in 
love with Fiora, the wife of Manfredo, his 
son. She does not care for her husband, 
but loves Avito, a former suitor. The 
result of such a family discord is depressing. 
Archibaldo, in a fit of anger, strangles 
Fiora, and causes the deaths of Avito and 
Manfredo. These two, baritone and tenor, 
are stage figures of little interest. At one 
moment Fiora hesitates between duty and 
inclination, but gives way to the latter ; 
thus all hope of much-needed contrast is 
lost. 

It is strange that, after repeated warn- 
ings of the bad effect of a dull book, a 
rising composer should not have been 
more careful. Signor Montemezzi’s music 
is not without promise. Some of his 
writing in the love-scenes is good, and the 
scoring is often excellent. He shows 
influences rather than individuality. The 
first act is dull; the second contains 
promise for the future; the third is melo- 
dramatic. 

An excellent performance was given, 
with Signori Didur, F. Cigada, and G. 
Crimi, and last, but not least, Madame 
Edvina, as Archibaldo, Manfredo, Avito, 
and Fiora respectively. Signor Roberto 
Moranzoni, a new-comer, conducted well, 
though at times the orchestra was rather 
loud. 








OPERA AT DRURY LANE. 

On Thursday in last week Mozart’s ‘ Die 
Zauberfléte ’ was presented, and, though 
there was a recent performance by the 
Carl Rosa Company at the Marlborough 
Theatre, it is many years since it was given 
either at Covent Garden or Drury Lane. 
It was Mozart’s last opera, and contains 
some of his finest music; indeed, Beethoven 
described it as the greatest of Mozart's 
operas. The book, it is true, has lost 
much of its meaning; for the dramatis 
personz were types of certain supporters 
and enemies of the Freemasons, and such 
allusions were at once understood by the 
audiences of Mozart’s day. Certain things 
do appear strange in the libretto ; but it 
is not so hopelessly confused as some 
writers have stated. The music of the 
comic — of Papageno and Papagena is 
certainly not on a level with the rest of the 
composition ; but Mozart did not select the 
libretto, and expressed doubt whether he 
could make a success of the opera. It 
did succeed, but most likely by virtue 
of those very comic parts of which Schick- 
aneder. the manager who acted them, 
wrote the words, and even controlled 
the music. The beauty, refinement, and 














nobility of most of the numbers in the 
work more than atone for any weakness. 

The performance was remarkably good. 
Madame Claire Dux, who had appeared 
as Sophie in ‘Rosenkavalier’ on the 
previous night, impersonated Pamina, 
and her rendering of the part was excep- 
tionally fine. As mere singing it was 
admirable in tone ; but the intelligence— 
there was earnestness and warmth in her 
delivery—added materially to the charm. 
Madame Melitta Heim sang the two songs 
of the Queen of Night with skill, though 
scarcely with the desired brilliancy. She 
may not have been in good voice. Herr 
Hans Bechstein took the small part of 
Monostatos, but it did not enable him to 
show his gifts. Herr Kirchner was a good 
Tamino. Mr. Beecham’s conducting de- 
serves the highest praise. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE programme of the ninth London 
Symphony Orchestra concert at Queen’s 
Hall last Monday evening opened with 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ 
Overture, which was followed by Dr. 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Don Quixote.’ The 
contrast between these two works is strong : 
the one is notable for its clearness and charm ; 
the other is intricate, and the passage in 
which the composer tries to depict the 
disorder of the knight’s brain is a peculiar 
and not very satisfying piece of real sm. 
Fortunately, there are far better things in 
the tone-poem. 


M. Meytscuik, a Russian pianist, gave the 
first of two recitals at Stemway Hall last 
Monday evening. He played two familiar 
Sonatas: Beethoven in E, Op. 109, and 
Chopin in B flat minor. His reading of the 
former was very good, while in the latter 
the tone was sometimes heavy. This, how- 
ever, was caused by earnestness. His inter- 
pretation of the music was the outcome of 
deep thought. There were little details to 
which exception might be taken, but they 
did not spoil the general conception of the 
Sonatas, which was refined and _ poetical. 
He also played with fine feeling some modern 
Russian pieces. His technique is excellent. 


THE Directors of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra announce that Dr. Richard Strauss 
has accepted an invitation to conduct a 
Mozart-Strauss programme at Queen’s Hall 
on Friday evening, June 26th. All who 
were present at the concert last season 
when he conducted the ‘Jupiter’ Sym- 
phony were unanimous in describing it as a 
unique performance. This time Dr. Strauss 
has selected the G minor Symphony, and 
of his own works ‘Don Juan,’ ‘Tod und 
Verklirung,’ and ‘ Till Eulenspiegel.’ 

THE first performance of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s opera *The Cricket on the 
Hearth,’ libretto by Mr. Julian Sturgis, 
founded on Dickens’s story of the same 
name, will be given early in June at the 
Duke’s Hall by the members of the operatic 
class and orchestra of the Royal Academy 
of Music. The Overture was played at the 
Royal Philharmonic Society in 1902, under 
the direction of the composer. 


A Souventr Recorp of the growth and 
development of the Bournemouth Municipal 
Orchestra during the twenty-one years of 
its existence (1893-1914) has been compiled 
and edited by Mr. Hadley Watkins of 
Bournemouth. It testifies to the energy 
and enterprise of Mr. Dan Godfrey, who has 
been municipal conductor from the beginning. 





The list of standard pieces and of novelties 
(British and foreign) performed is enormous. 
Mr. Godfrey has always made a special 
feature of native works, and is constantly 
inviting the composers to conduct them. 
The long list of their names is given in the 
Record. It is interesting to note that 
Bournemouth was the first British munici- 
pality to establish a permanent orchestra ; 
also that this spirited pioneer policy has 
been followed in many places, the latest, 
we believe, being Torquay. 

THE application of Prof. Niecks to the 
Edinburgh University Court for permission 
to retire from the Reid Chair of Music on an 
allowance has been granted. He was ap- 
pointed in 1891, after the resignation of Sir 
Herbert Oakel>y in 1890. 


A FESTIVAL in celebration of the inaugura- 
tion of th: Mozarthaus at Salzburg will be 
held from the 12th to the 20th of next 
August. Three orchestral concerts will be 
given by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra: 
two under Herr Arthur Nikisch, and one 
under Dr. Muck. The programmes include 
the three great Symphonies of 1787; also 
Symphonies by Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Bruckner (his ninth). ‘There will also be a 
special Mozart Chamber Concert. ‘ Don 
Giovanni’ is to be performed three times, 
and ‘ Die Entfiihring’ twice. Other works 
by Mozart, Gluck, Brahms, &c., are in the 
scheme. It will be a busy time at Mozart’s 
birthplace; aid in addition to the music there 
will be the attraction of the Mozarthaus with 
its many relics (autograph letters and music, 
&e.) of the composer. 


THE 25th of July next will be the cen- 
tenary of the death of Charles Dibdin, 
who will long be remembered for such songs 
as ‘Tom Bowling’ and ‘The Jolly Young 
Waterman.’ His ballad operas and Table 
Entertainments enjoyed great favour in his 
day; they are now out of date; many, 
however, of the sea songs, of which he wrote 
both words and music, are still sung. 
Dibdin and Dr. Arne were the two most 
popular song composers of the second half 
of the eighteenth century, though the latter 
was of far higher standing as a musician. 
They were acquainted with each other. It 
is, by the way, curious that, when the piano- 
forte was first used in public (May 16th, 
1767) at Covent Garden as accompaniment 
to the voice, Miss Brickler sang a favourite 
song from Dr. Arne’s ‘Judith,’ aeccom- 
panied by Dibdin. In addition to words of 
songs, opera books, and plays, Dibdin wrote 
‘A History of the Stage ’ in five volumes, his 
‘ Professional Life,’ and a periodical called 
The Bystander (1787). 


THE series of books known as ‘“ The 
Musician’s Library,” issued jointly by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Messrs. Stainer & Bell, is 
about to receive an addition in the form of 
a volume on ‘ Orchestration,’ from the pen 
of Mr. Cecil Forsyth. The author's aim is, 
first, to describe our modern orchestra! 
instruments: where they sprang from, how 
they developed, and what they are to-day ; 
next, to trace the types of musie which have 
been reflected in these constructional changes, 
and in especial the types most familiar from 
Beethoven’s time to our own. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mow.—Sar. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mon.—Fri Opera, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
Tues, Sydney Rosenblo.m’s Recital, 3.:5, Steinway Hall 
Weep. Waiter Rummel’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, A lian Hall 
— Dr. Lierhammer’s Yong Recital, 3 30, Bechstein Hall 
— Don Luis Figuéras’s Concert, 8 15, Molian Hall. 
_ Paul Drap-r’s Song Recital, 8.30, Kechstein Hall. 
— André de ees Sonata Kecital, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
Tuors. Madame Tetrazzini’s Concert, 8, Royal Albert Hall 
- Sym) mag Mle ma 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Claude Pollard’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.39, Bechstein Hall. 
Fri. John Powell's *ianoforte Recital, 3, Molian Hall. 
s — Lo b ~-y— gh L soy at. x it Hall n 
|AT- b a ennerle; umford’s Concert, 2.30, Ro; 
Aibert Aall. s ai 
— Emil Mi "s Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Benno Moiseiwitech’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
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Misalliance, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, 
and Fanny’s First Play, with a Treatise 
on Parents and Children. By Bernard 
Shaw. (Constable & Co., 6s.) 


As the conversational qualities of Mr. 
Shaw’s plays had already, in some cases, 
come to dominate their dramatic qualities, 
so now the plays themselves have degen- 
erated into mere appendixes to their pre- 
faces. Moral instruction is now a matter 
for readers rather than for audiences. 
‘ Misalliance ’ has prefixed to it what its 
author describes as a ‘ Treatise on Parents 
and Children ’—which might equally well 
have come before ‘ Fanny’s First Play “— 
an extraordinarily vigorous and sustained 
piece of writing, with no sign of Mr. Shaw’s 
recent and obvious efforts pour épater le 
bourgeois. That the ‘ Treatise’ contains 
a great deal which will come as a shock 
to many readers is not a surprise. The 
author has apparently set himself the 
task of drafting the manifesto of that part 
of the younger generation which craves 
for freedom to “‘ live its own life,” and by 
the revolting young he will be the most 
acclaimed. 

Expressed as briefly as possible, Mr. 
Shaw’s thesis is that the education of the 
voung, both at home and at school, is 
at present primarily conducted with the 
purpose of preventing children from being 
troublesome to their parents and teachers ; 
that its method is the use of force ; that its 
principal result is a spurious docility, 
which in the end produces 
** not a self-reliant, free, fully-natured human 
being, but a grown-up schoolboy or school- 
girl, capable of nothing in the way of origin- 
ality or independent action except out- 
bursts of naughtiness in the women and 
blackguardism in the men,”’ 
makes natural relationships difficult, de- 
praves the child’s taste for art, and finally 
makes it the prey of bullies, demagogues, 
and its own lack of imagination. The 
remedies suggested are comprehensive ; 
they include the entire reconstruction of 
society, although Mr. Shaw refrains from 
actually saying so, having already done 
this at length elsewhere. They also 
demand communal responsibility for the 
upkeep of children, and a ‘* Child’s Magna 
Carta ” to enable the young to do much as 
they please, as the reward for having 
undergone a certain minimum of instruc- 
tion. Thus Mr. Shaw suggests, in all 
seriousness, that if a child wants to go to 
the seaside it should be allowed to do so, 
provided only that it understands enough 
about money and arithmetic to buy itself 
a railway ticket and get the right change. 
The ideal to be aimed at is the propagation 
of a spirit of liberty and self-dependence, 
which is hardly to be achieved by camps 
and Boy Scouts :— 

“There is a movement for making our 
British ghildren into priggish little bare- 
footed vagabonds, all talking like that born 
fool Geo Borrow, and supposed to be 
splendidly healthy because they would die if 
they slept in rooms with the windows shut, 
or perhaps even with roofs over their heads.”’ 





It would be easy, and possibly a source 
of satisfaction to Mr. Shaw, to describe his 
ideas as impracticable, Utopian, based on 
an imperfect knowledge of human nature, 
and so forth. Mr. Shaw’s satisfaction 
would arise from the simple retort he 
would be able to make :— 

“Then why do you regard a knowledge 
and admiration of my schemes as a necessary 
part of a gentleman’s education ? I have 
merely brought Aristotle’s ‘ Politics’ up to 
date, and you must be perfectly well aware 
that there are few students of Greek, and 
none of Political Science who are allowed to 
escape that work. At the most, I have 
introduced a few score obiter dicta.” 

The ‘ Treatise’ is, indeed, not to be 
treated lightly. There are indictments 
which all must admit to be true, even 
cruelly true, such as this :— 

** You are so careful of your boy’s morals, 
knowing how troublesome they may be, that 
you keep him away from the Venus of Milo 
only to find him in the arms of the scullery- 
maid or someone much worse. You decide 
that the Hermes of Praxiteles and Wagner's 
Tristan are not suited for young girls; and 
your daughter marries somebody appallingly 
unlike either Hermes or Tristan solely to 
escape from your parental protection. You 
have not stifled a single passion or averted 
a single danger.” 

If there is an unnecessary bias in the 
‘Treatise, it appears in Mr. Shaw’s 
reiterated denunciation of flogging, which 
is certainly far less prevalent than he 
would have us believe. All children, he 
seems to think, are brought up by flogging, 
and the fear of being flogged. No girls’ 
school, at any rate, is run on these lines. 
The child spoilt by the absence of any 
serious restraint or punishment is more 
common in our experience nowadays. 

After this tremendous preface ‘ Mis- 
alliance ® comes as an anticlimax. The 
characters are highly individualized, but 
their interplay results only in conversa- 
tion. No pretence is made that they are 
to do anything but converse. ‘ Let’s 
argue about something intellectual ’’ is 
one of the first things said, and ‘‘ I suppose 
there ’s nothing more to be said ”’ is one of 
the last. The audience is not even allowed 
intervals between acts; for, fearing to 
interrupt the conversation, Mr. Shaw has 
made it continuous. Noteven the action is 
allowed to assume a dramatic complexion. 
People throw themselves on the floor and 
yell; fall out of anaeroplane ; hide them- 
selves, armed with a revolver, inside a 
portable Turkish bath ; and smash crockery 
and glass panes, for no assignable cause or 
effect. These things are simply thrown 
in to amuse, just as topical verses are 
extemporized by music-hall comedians. 
The elementary jest of making characters 
mispronounce difficult names is imported 
from ‘Ceasar and Cleopatra.’ We are 
forced to smile, but with a distinct 
weariness. 

A fairly lengthy preface comes before 
‘The Dark Lady of the Sonnets.’ Many 
years ago Mr. Frank Harris wrote a play, 
‘Shakespeare and his Love,’ which re- 
mained unpublished and unacted for some 
years. It first saw the light only on the 
eve of the publication in a monthly maga- 
zine, and the first performance, of Mr. 





Shaw’s little play, which, like it, makes 
Mary Fitton the Dark Lady. Mr. Harris 
employed the opportunity to write a pre- 
face accusing Mr. Shaw, with considerable 
heat, of the wholesale theft of his ideas 
and discoveries concerning Mary Fitton. 
In his own preface Mr. Shaw heaps coals 
of fire upon the head of his accuser. He 
describes him as having written ‘‘ the best 
book of his generation on Shakespear,” 
pays a lengthy tribute to his critical 
powers, and gives his source of informa- 
tion as Thomas Tyler, a “ specialist in 
pessimism,’’ who published a book in 1886, 
alleging that the Dark Lady was Mary 
Fitton. Mr. Shaw, however, is not pre- 
pared either to accept or deny this theory : 
he merely makes use of it. Incidentally, 
he makes criticisms of certain aspects of 
Shakespeare’s work which should clear 
him from the consequences of the curious 
attitude he saw fit to take up a few years 
ago on the subject. The play itself is a 
piece d’occasion, on which it is now un- 
necessary to comment at length. 

‘ Fanny’s First Play,’ with its rollicking 
fun, its friendly skit at the expense of 
contemporary dramatic criticism, and its 
penetrating study of the inability of strict 
conventionality to withstand the shock 
of the entirely unexpected, is modestly 
described in the briefest of prefaces as “‘ a 
potboiler.’’ We wish that other artists 
were able to boil the pot in the same 
manner. 








‘PLASTER SAINTS’ AT THE 
COMEDY. 


Mr. ZANGwILL, by his latest play 
‘ Plaster Saints,’ almost persuades us to 
recommend him to revert, for a time at 
least, to the platform and the pamphlet. 
It is a most unwelcome change to be 
bored by listening to one of his stage 
sermons. We feel little doubt that Mr. 
Edward Sass, who has been given the 
chief part in last week’s production at the 
Comedy, must share much of the blame. 
As a leading provincial minister, a plaster 
saint whose protests are lengthy, casu- 
istical, and futile, he conveyed a sense 
of boredom across the footlights in 
the very first act. It was therefore 
doubly unfortunate to find him apparently 
slumbering each time the curtain was 
raised. As real gems can be made to 
appear less radiant by a surrounding of 
tinsel, so the good things in the play 
suffer from their setting. The character 
of the wife, who insists on adoring her 
husband, was almost lost in a maze of 
verbiage, though we caught the real glint 
when she told her husband she considered 
it a duty to forgive. There was an over- 
plenteous derision of theology and theo- 
logians which almost lost to us the phrase- 
‘* You would take the moon out of heaven 
and make of it a church lamp,” which 
summarizes one of the most stultifying 
tendencies of to-day—a desire to mate- 
‘rialize the greatest spiritual truths. 

We are glad to believe that even now, 
when no cause is too sacred to 
advertised by banqueting, many will 
appreciate the lady who could find no. 
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pleasure in a garden party to advance a 
crusade against white slavery. 

Such were some of the good things. 
As to the main doctrine of the play, we 
grieve to find ourselves in disagreement 
with one who has helped us afore- 
time. Mr. Zangwill would apparently 
have us believe that a sinner can best 
help in the time of temptation. Rather 
would we turn to a man of deep sympathy 
—one who recognizes that he himself has 
escaped either because the temptation was 
Jess for him than for his brother, or because 
he had the good fortune to discover 
better reasons for withstanding it. Again, 
Mr. Zangwill would apparently urge that 
secrecy has its uses. To our mind secrecy 
in itself bears a condemnation of any 
cause or person which relies upon it for 
attainment. 

With the failure of the principal male 
part we would contrast the success in the 
smallest achieved by Mr. H. K. Ayliff 
as a manservant. Grace Lane had per- 
haps the most difficult réle as the minister's 
wife, but, at least, tried to convince us. 
Gillian Scaife does not lend herself to 
grief ; we could only think of her in a 
recent and more joyous impersonation. 
Messrs. Clifton Alderson and Harold 
Chapin, also Ernita Lascelles and Inez 
Bensusan, as contrasting characters, helped 
along a dragging play; and Gwendoline 
Hay as a beautiful and repentant ‘“ Lady 
from London” reproduced adequately the 
neurotic characteristics of her kind. 








‘JUSTICE’ AND A PARALLEL. 
May 25, 1914. 
Srvce I gather from your correspondent’s 
letter, in your issue of the 23rd inst., that 
the resemblance between my play ‘ Justice ’ 
and Edmond de Goncourt’s ‘La Fille Elisa’ 
is really striking, it may be as well that I 
should confirm your correspondent in his 
surmise that the resemblance ‘is merely 
due to coincidence.’”” I am _ sending for 
‘La Fille Elisa,’ of whose existence, I am 
rather ashamed to say, I was not aware. 
JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
*.* Our  correspondent’s letter drew 
attention to the resemblance between the 
dramatized version of ‘ La Fille Elisa’ and 
*‘ Justice’; the novel itself, he tells us, has 
very little in common with Mr. Galsworthy’s 


play. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


‘THE GREAT GAMBLE,’ by Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome, was produced at the end of last 
week at the Haymarket Theatre. The 
ancient grove with its statue of Venus, the 
tuneful piping of the love-god, ani the two 
human figure; who first occupied the stage, 
seemed to presage a more or less idyllic 
treatment of the intricate theme of love. 
An unusually wayward fancy on the part 
of the author, added to an all-pervading 
belief that nobody past middle age is 
capable of anything bevond silliness or 
cynicism, determined otherwise. We are 
more prepared to tender our thanks to 
some of the actors in the play than to 
the author of it. Especially we commend 
Mr. Edmund Maurice as a Colonel whose sense 
of chivalry has caused him to elope with 
the supposedly unhappy wife of his friend, 
only to find before the train has properly 
cleared the metropolis that she has no use 








for him a3 a permanent cavalier. Mr. Michael 
Sherbrooke as a popinjay husband coveting 
@® mayoralty gives also a delightful pre- 
sentment of an outraged husband. 


*‘Dipo aNnp A®NEAS,’ a tragedy in four 
acts, was presented by the Drama Society at 
the Ambassadors’ Theatre for a matinée on 
Tuesday. The work of the author, A. Von 
Herder, is very uneven. Only occasionally 
does the dialogue attain something approach- 
ing grandeur, and sometimes its inadequacy 
is appalling. A good level of artistry was 
maintained by Edyth Olive as Dido and 
Mr. Shayle Gardner as A®neas, and the 
staging achieved a most welcome simplicity. 

We could not help regretting that so much 
thought and talent had been lavished on a 
play which is none too likely to be seen again. 
The amount of energy expended seemed 
rather wasted, in view of the better use to 
which it might have been put. On the 
other hand, it is well to remember how much 
trouble is often lavished on productions 
totally unworthy aad futile. 


On Monday, at the Court, the Irish 
Players will present ‘ Kathleen Ni Houlihan ’ 
and ‘The Playboy of the Western World.’ 
These will be replaced on Thursday by 
Mr. Bernard McCarthy’s ‘'T'he Supplanter ’ 
and Lady Gregory’s ‘The Rising of the 
Moon.’ 


Miss HorNm™maN is producing ‘ Love 
Cheats,’ by Mr. Basil Dean, for the last week 
of her season at the Coronet. The author 
states that there is a certain similarity 
between the plots of ‘Love Cheats’ and 
‘Hindle Wakes,’ but that the former was 
written two years before the production of 
the latter. 


Mr. Bertram ForsytuH, the author of 
“The Shepherdess without a Heart,’ will 
produce on June 9th at the Little Theatre a 
revue of past theatrical events entitled ‘ As 
it Used to Be.’ The entertainment includes a 
prologue. the last act of ‘The Tragedy of 
Douglas,’ a scene from ‘ Hamlet’ as played 
in 1760, and the first act of ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera.’ The scenic effects and costumes 
are claimed to be exact reproductions of 
the originals. Kean’s sword will be one 
of the properties used. 


THE Théaitre du Vieux-Colombier gave 
last week the first performance of ‘ Twelfth 
Night.’ As is usual in this small theatre, 
the stage setting was of the simplest. All 
the scenes in Olivia’s house were performed 
in a sort of large hall supplied with a few 
properties. The other scenes were played 
on the proscenium, a pink curtain and a 
yellow one indicating that the scenes took 
place respectively in Orsino’s palace or in 
the open air. Monotony was avoided by 
clever variations of light. 


THE PIONEER PLAYERS’ last performances 
this season will take place at the Little Theatre 
on June 2Ist and 22nd, when three one-act 
plays will be produced under the direction of 
Edith Craig. These are ‘Idle Women,’ by 
Magdalen Ponsonby, a skit on a feminine 
committee ; ‘The Level Crossing,’ by Mrs. 
Cohen, a tragedy; and Mr. John R. 
Raphael’s *‘ Between Twelve and Three,’ in 
which Nancy Price is playing the leading 
part. The matinée on June 22nd will be open 
to the public, and tickets may be obtained 
at 139, Long Acre, W.C. 

WE are glad to see that ‘Mr. Wu’ has 
reached its two hundredth performance at 
the Strand Theatre. 





To CORRKESPONDENTS.—J.C. B.—M. V.—J. C. C.—A. B. 
—Received. 
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3 YEARS’ 
INCOME 
IN ONE 


By purchasing a “Sun Life of 
Canada” Annuity, 
double, treble, in cases quad- 
ruple their Income. 


Investors 


F instead of leaving your money in Consols or 

| other ‘‘gilt-edged” securities you realize 

such investments, and purchase a ‘‘ Sun Life 

of Canada” Annuity, your income will probably 
be doubled or, maybe, increased fourfold. 


You can buy from the ‘‘Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada” an Annuity which terminates 
at your death, or one which can be continued to 
your wife should she survive you, or continued to 
your children for a certain number of years. 


You can buy an Annuity with one cash pay- 
ment, or you can arrange for the Annuity to begin 
at a later date—10, 15, or 20 years hence—and 
pay for it by annual instalments. 


You can also purchase an Annuity from the 
“Sun Life of Canada” with full return of your 
Capital guaranteed. There are many other 
variations of Annuity Insurance, particulars of 
which will be sent on application. 


The ‘Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada ” 
is one of the strongest Assurance Institutions in 
the world. Its assets are over £11,300,000, and 
its affairs are subject to regular Government audit 
and inspection, The Company’s own calculations 
are, by the way, on a far more severe basis than 
that imposed by the strict Canadian Insurance 
laws. A present undivided surplus of £1,000,000 
makes assurance with the ‘“‘ Sun Life of Canada” 
doubly sure. 


If you have money invested or to invest, or 
wish to make secure financial provision for your 
old-age or for your children’s education, or for any 
other purpose, send to-day to ‘‘ The Sun Life of 
Canada ” for full information. 


Use this Form or a Postcard. 





To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 
| SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 
| 10, CANADA HOUSE, NORFOLK 
STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Please send me particulars, explanatory 
booklet, &c., of your various forms of 
Annuity Insurance. 


) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(Inquirer should state age, particulars of 
Annuity required, &c., the communication 
being quite confidential.) 


Name 


Address 





Date of Birth 
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WARD, LOCK & COv’S LIST 





NEW 


SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 


BLAKE’S BURDEN Harold Bindloss 


Another of Harold Bindloss’s fine Canadian stories of 
brisk, unflagging action, love, and adventure. 
(4th Edition) 


THE PATHWAY 
Gertrude Page 


** Asa writer of Colonial life Miss Page has no equal, and 
her high literary style and fine descriptive powers have 
earned for her novels such widespread popularity as few 
modern authors can boast. The novel should meet with 
tremendous appreciation.”—Shefield Daily Independent, 


THE MASTER OF MERRIPIT 
Eden Phillpotts 


‘**A rattling good tale which is likely to prove itself one 
of the best novels of adventure of the year.”—Standard. 


THROUGH FOLLY’S MILL 
A. and C. Askew 


‘** Through Folly’s Mill’ has a strong plot cleverly drawn 
and carefully worked out. The story is well written, and 
will enhance the reputation of these very popular writers.” 

Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


(2nd Edition) 


MAX LOGAN 
Paul Trent 


“Mr. Paul Trent tells a tale like this well. He hasa 
narrative style that grips and interests, and we are grateful 
to him for a real and enjoyable story.”—Morning Post. 


TRADER CARSON John Barnett 


“ * Trader Carson’ is a story crowded with thrills without 
being melodramatic. It is the sort of tale one wants to 
read at a sitting, and yet return to again and again for a 
further taste of gay adventure.”—Liverpool Courier. 


THE GOLDEN LADY 
Bertram Atkey 


“Mr. Bertram Atkey in his latest book has proved him- 
self a humorist of high order, and humour is the keynote of 
the whole. ‘The Golden Lady’ is calculated to dispel the 
most ultramarine ‘ fit of the blues.’” 

Western Daily Press. 
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BOSAMBO OF THE RIVER 


Edgar Wallace | 


“Mr. Edgar Wallace’s stories of the West Coast are 
always welcome, and his latest will be as popular as any 


| 
| 
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“WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 
SHILLING GUIDE-BOOKS. 


These little red handbooks, which have long béen 


| recognized as the best and cheapest of the kind, are 


familiar in every part of the British Isles. To thousands 
of tourists at home and abroad a ‘‘ Ward Lock” is as 


ENGLAND 


of its predecessors, for the masterful methods of Mr. Com- | 


missioner Sanders are an abiding delight.”— Refer ee. 


AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS 
(3s. 6d.) Joseph Hocking 


_ “ A thoroughly enjoyable story, without a dull page, and 
in the front rank of the author’s work. Plot and character- 
ization are equally good.”—Financial Times. 


NUMBER 13 Fred M. White 


‘* Fertile in character, sustained interest, and dramatic 
situations, ‘Number Thirteen’ is one of the most readable, 
and should prove one of the most successful, of the many 
popular novels Mr. White has written.” —Jrish Independent. 


THE HEIR TO THE THRONE 


A. W. Marchmont 
“From beginning tv end the story is brimful of thrilling 
incidents; the reader’s interest never flags till an unex- 
pected denouement effects the conclusion.” 
Aberdeen Daily Journal. 


THE YEARS OF FORGETTING 
(2nd Edition) 


‘* The author of ‘Souls in Pawn’ handles her latest novel 
with considerable skill. 
of strong feeling and of absorbing interest.” 

Reading Standard, 


THE MAKER OF SECRETS 


Wm. Le Queux 
‘* An exciting story of the kind that Mr. Le Queux knows 
so well how to tell. Thrills and surprises in plenty.” 
Daily Mail. 


THE SIX RUBIES (3s. 6d.) 
Justus M. Forman 


_ Palpitates with life and energy, and shows Mr. Forman 
in quite a new vein. Never has he written anything more 
exciting. 


LADY URSULA’S HUSBAND 
Florence Warden 


A really rousing novel that will deeply impress all its 
author’s admirers. 


SOR 


INCLUDES 
THE OPENING STORY OF A NEW SERIES 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


and a further instalment of 


SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD’S 
Powerful Romance 
THE HOLY FLOWER 


Finely illustrated Articles on 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


MODERN RUSSIAN MUSIC 
NOTABLE STORIES BY 


HALLIWELL 
DORNFORD YATES 
EDGAR WALLACE 


SUTCLIFFE 
C. G. D. ROBERTS 
W. L. GEORGE 


Lindsay Russell | 


A fresh and vigorous story, full | 


Aberystwyth 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea 

| Anglesey and N. Wales 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Xc. 

| Barmouth, Dolgelly, &. 
Barnstaple and N.W. 

Devon 
Bath, Wells, Cheddar, &c. 
Betiwe-y-Coed, Snowdon, 
Cc. 


Bexhill and _ District 
Bideford, Clovelly, &c. 
Bognor, Selsey, &c. 
Bournemouth and District 
Brecon and 8S. Wales 
Bridlington and District 
Bridport, West Bay, &. 
Brighton and Hove 
Broads, The 
Broadstairs 
| _ Kent 
Bude and N. Cornwall 
| Budleigh Salterton 
Buxton and the Peak 


and N.E. 


Canterbury and N.E. 
ent 

Cardiff and S. Wales 

| Carnarvon and North 
ales 


Channel Islands and ad- 
joining Coast of France 

Chichester and S.W. 
Sussex 

Clevedon, Portishead, &c. 

Colwyn Bay 

Conway, Deganwy, &ec. 

Criccieth and Cardigan 
Bay 

Cromer 

Dartmoor 

Dawlish and 8S. E, Devon. 

Deal, Walmer, Sandwich, &c., 

Sqeer, St. Margaret’s Bay, 

c 


Dovercourt, Harwich, &c. 
Bastbourne, Seaford, &c. 
Exeter and 8. E. Devon 
| Exmouth and District 
Falmouth and S. Cornwall 
Felixstowe and District 
Filey, Flamborough, &c. 
Folkestone, Sandgate, &c. 
Fowey and 8. Cornwall 
Harrogate and District 
Hastings, St. Leonards, &. 
Hereford and the Wye 
Valley 
Herne Bay, Whitstable, 
We. 


H the, Littlestone, &c. 
| Iifracombe and N. Devon 


indispensable a companion as a travelling-bag. 


& WALES. 


Isle of Wight 

Lake District, The 
Leamington and District 
Littlehamptoo, Arundel, 


&e. 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, &c. 
Llandrindod Wells, &c. 
Llandudno and N. Wales 
Lisagolica, Corwen, Bala, 


Cc. 
London and Environs 
| Looe and S. Cornwall 
| Lowestoft and District. 
| Lyme Regis and District 
| Lynton and Lynmouth 
| Malvern and District 
Margate, Westgate, Kc. 
Matlock and District 
Minehead, Exmoor, &c. 
Newquay and N. Cornwall 
Nottingham and District 
Paignton and S. Devon 
Penmaenmawr and North 
Wales ; 
Penzance and West Corn- 
wa 
Plymouth and South-West 
evon 
Pwllheli and Cardigan Bay 
Ramsgate and N. E. Kent 
Rhyl and North Wales 
Ripon and District. 
St. Ives and West Corn- 
wall 
Scarborough and District 
Seaford, Lewes, &c. 
Seaton and District 
Sheringham, Runton, &c. 
Sherwood Forest 
Sidmouth and South-East 
Devon 
Southwold and District 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
| Swanage, Corfe, &. 
| Teignmouth and District 
Tenby and South Wales 
Thames, The : 
Torquay and District 
Towyn, Aberdovey, &c. 
| Wales, North (N. Section) 
Wales, North (S. Section) 
Wales, South 
Warwick, Kenilworth, &c. 
Weston-super-Mare 
Weymouth and District 
we tby, Robin Hood's 


Worcester and District 

Worthing and South-West 
Sussex 

Wye Valley 

Yarmouth and District 


| Isle of Man 
| SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen, Deeside, &. Inverness and the Northern 
| Edinburgh and District Highiands 
| giesgow and the Clyde (Oban and the Western 
| Highlands, The Highlands 

IRELAND. 


Antrim (County), Giant’s 
| Causeway, &c. 
Belfast, Mourne Mountains, 
& . 


Cc. 
Cork, Glengariff, &c. 
Donegal Highlands 


HALF-CROWN 


Continental. 
BELGIUM 
HOLLAND 
NORWAY 


; ROME 
' SWITZERLAND 





Dublin, Bray, Wicklow, &c. 


Killarney and South-West 
Ireland 


Londonderry & Co. Done- 
i ga 


HANDBOOKS. 


Indispensable to Travellers on the Continent. 


British. 
ENGLISH LAKE DIS8- 
| ‘PRICT 
|LONDON AND EN- 


PA' | VIRONS 
RIS & ENVIRONS | ,Ouon Sates (Nor- 


thern and Southern sec- 
tions combined) 





WARD, LOCK @& CO., LIMITED, SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
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Shipping. 
A “ Midsummer ” Cruise to 
NORWAY. 


P. & O. Company announce a 
Thirteen-day Cruise from London on 
the 18th June, to the jr | their 

Australian mail steamer “MAN A” a 
recently constructed vessel of 11,500 tons. 
The — include visits to the Hardanger 
Fjord, Bergen, the Sogne, Nord and Stor 
Fjords, and the Molde and Romsdal Fjords, 
and, as the cruise embraces midsummer day, 
it will be made in almost continuous sun- 
_ light so far as the Norwegian portion is 
concerned. 


The scenic grandeur of the Fjords and the 
romance of their history combine to endow 
Norway’s waterways with a peculiar fascina- 
tion; and the observer, who, passing before 
mile upon mile of this gorgeous panorama, 
is conveyed on board a P. & O. liner, with 
all in the way of service, comfort and social 
enjoyment which the phrase implies, is 
fortunate indeed. Fares range from 12 
to 25 guineas. 


For an illustrated programme of this and 
other cruises, or for passage rates to Eastern 
or Australian ports, application should be 
made at the Company’s Offices, 122, Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C., London. 

” 























The Royal Surgical Aid 
Society. 


Chief Oftice : 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. 
TH EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C. G.C.M.G. K.T. 


Chairman and Treas rer—SAMUEL WATSON, Esq. 


The Society was established in 1862 to supply 
SPINAL SUPPORTS, LEG INSTRUMENTS, 
TRUSSES, BELASTIC STOCKINGS, 

ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, &c. 


Since the commencement of the Society it has 
supplied over 


800,000 ApPLiANCEs TO THE POOR. 


Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription 
of £5 5s., entitles to Two Recommendations per 
Annum, the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to the amount of Contribution. 
Subscriptions, Donations, and Legacies 
are earnestly solicited, 
and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 
Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., Ltp., 19. Fleet Street, or 
by the Secretary, at the Offices of the Society. 


RICHARD C, TRESIDDER, Secretary. 




















AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
T HE 


NATIONAL 
BEING 

THE UNION JACK. 

SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 

FOR JUNE 80, 1900, 

Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 

Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 908. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


FLAG, 





THE ATHENZUM 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


. A T H E 
Insurance Companies. — 


£sd 
HOW TO SAVE 5 Lines of Pearl.. es Pe ee 036 
75 . (Half-Column) . --116 0 
A Column - as 3 30 
A Page .. = a 7” a -_ +990 
Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s., and 8d. per line 
INCOM pai 


IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE. 
JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, B.C 


AND 


SUPER TAX 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (May 30) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—‘ The Times ’—The Chronology of ‘Tom Jones’—Poe: a Classical Reference—London Im- 
provements—Macaulay Misquoted—English-speaking Cardinals—Lancashire Proverb 


QUERIES :—John Rush, Inspector-General of Regimental Hospitals—Duke of Wellington Medal— 
Clack Surname—Whitby’s Library of London Books—Rawdon Family—‘ Chevy Chace’ Parody 
—‘* Miss Bridget Adair ”—Cobbett at Worth, Sussex: Worth Families—Authors of Quotations 
Wanted—Vineyard Congregational Church, Richmond—Rebellion of 1715: Thomas Radcliffe— 
Blind Members of Parliament—Rev. Richard Scott—Biographical Information Wanted— 
Charles I.: John Lambert and Lieut.-Col. Cobbett—Heraldic —“ Stile” =‘ Hill ”—‘ John 
Gilpin’ in Latin Elegiacs—Kilgrimol Priory—Military Machines. 


REPLIES :— Price and Whitchurch Families—Burton’s Quotations from ‘‘ Loechzeus”—Loch 
Chesney—Octopus, Venus’s Kar, and Whelk—Old Etonians—Sir John Sackfylde— William 
Quipp—George Bruce—‘‘ Moses ”—John Douglas Hallett—Pallavicini—‘* Plowden ”—Liverpool 
Reminiscences—Lord Wellesley’s Issue—Brutton: the Karl of Cardigan—Moira Jewel— 
“* Vossioner”—Parry Broadhead—‘*‘ Blizard” Surname—Birmingham Statues and Memorials— 
John Swinfen—Wildgoose -Khoja Hussein—Humphrey Cotes and Savage Barrell—Napoleon 
Upside Down—Last Criminals beheaded in Great Britain. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘The Hermits and Anchorites of England’—‘ A History of Leagram’— 
‘Penn’s Country.’ 


JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and of all Newsagents. 


Special attention will be devoted in next 


week’s ‘Athenzeum’ to books relating to 
PHILOSOPHY 
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Magazines and Periodicals. 








A a en 





British Empire—a monthly reminder 
won and ke pd b 


and art it by a glorious ye yt ; that its = 
have ever been 

that its 
conservative Imperialism. 1a as itis 


fashioned, because it represents and a 
to all that is best in the un 
race.’”?—TiIMES, February 1, 1913. 


*** Blackwood’s’” is _—< epitome in little of the 
that its 


boundaries are world-wide; that it has been 
Lo ° pabli ie-school pluck of our 
tin warfare, literature, 





soldiers an 


avellers and ———- 
litics have still a strong stra: ioc ot 
*Black- 


wood’s’ shows no signs of becoming a 


dying genius Ot the 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


i) ** *BLACKWOOD’ 


“THE MOST 
BRILLIANT REMAINS 
OF OUR WITHOUT A 
MAGAZINES.”’ RIVAL.” 

JUNE contains 





The Devil of the Waterfall. 


By Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson, D.S.O. 


The Lighter Side of School Life, 
1. The Head Master. By IAN HAY. 


Anglesey Coastwise. 
The Fire-Ship. 
Aladore. 

The Ballad of the Matterhorn. 


By ©. FOX SMITH. 


By EDMUND VALE. 
By DAVID HANNAY. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT. 


From the Outposts. 


Four Annas Reward. 
By HILTON BROWN. 


A Village Squabble. 
By Major E. F. KNOX. 


Maguelone: A Forgotten Island City. 
By LOUISA MELLOR. 


The King’s Messenger. By DOWHILL. 
Musings Without Method— 


Mr. Balfour's Oratory—Argument and Verse— 
Hatred of the Past—The Common Malice against 
Shakespeare — An_ Aristides of Poetry — The 
Futurists and their Formula—‘ The World Set 
Free’—Mr. Wells’s Revolution. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA says: 
‘*Not to read ‘Blackwood’ in these 
days is to iniss incomparably the most 
literary and the most interesting of the 
monthly magazines.” 














THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1914. 28. 6d. net. 


R £200,000 000 BUDG =... By L. @. Lintoam, Beneg, M.P 
THE FEDERAL SOLUTIO y Lord Charnwood. 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE NATION IN 


AND ENGLAND. oy G 
THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF NATOR 
By Sir William Barrett, F.R.8. 
IRRIGATION IN INDIA. Bythe Hon. Sir Lionel Jacob, K.C.S.I 
HENRY BRACKENBURY AND HIS 8CBOOL 
MAKING THE “ LAZY NIGGER” WORK * aiokt hi i. Reco 
ohn 8. 
THE PUSITION OF THE LIBERAL CLE RGY. 


Rev. J. 
MYTHS OFTHE MEDICINEMEN. B prt - 3 
LAND REFURM AND REGISTRAT “oer pie Wal 
wart- lace. 
THE EARLY PLAY-HOUSES AND hie Dean. - 
THE FEMINIST movewnnn IN TORREY Denkineon. 


. Elli di = 
FOREIGN AFFAIR “By Dr. rE. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. Bd. ‘Dies: 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY | 


AND AFTER. 


JUNE. 
AN IDEAL ALLIANCE By Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.0.8.1. 
THB ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES By Sydney Brooks 
IN THE RAPIDS By Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.G 
FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF FEDERALISM By Edgar Crammond 
THE CASE FOR A NATIONAL mEproaL SERVICE 
William A. Brend, M.B. B.8c., 
Lecturer on Forensic Medicine. Charing Cross Hospital 
ADDISON IN IRELAND : IT. 
By the Rev. Robert H. Murray, Litt.D. 
THE JESUIT IN FACT AND IN FIOTION 
By Father Bernard Vaughan, 8.J. 
SUNDAY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS By C. H. P. Mayo 
‘THE TYRANNY OF ALOOHOL': a Replv oiey 2 Harey Johnston 
By the . H. K. Gamble 
A NEW — EMPIRE: the Story of the Daghad Railway. 
(Concluded) y André Géraud 


MRS. LARPENT AND THE FRENCH REFUGEES 
y Rose M. Bradley 


FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS ON DISMATABLIGR MENT AND | 


DISENDOWMENT IN FRANCE AND ENGL 

By the Comtesse de Franqueville 
THE SALON AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
By H. Heathcote-Statham 

POLICEWOMEN : (I) THEIR WORK IN AMERICA 
By Lady Darwin 

(2) THEIR WORK IN GERMAN 

By Constance Tite 


IN PURSUIT OF COURTESY By Evelyn March-Phillipps 


DEMOCRATIC rane B: i) THE popes, GRADUATED 
TAXATION, AND FRANCHISE. By Professor E. ©. 
Clark, Regius (Geena ar Civil Law, Cambridge. 

(2) STRANGE REPORTS ! By E. M. Konstam 

THE ARCH-DEPOPULATOR OF THE wees 

y W. H. Mallock 


London : Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5, New a Square. 








THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY. 





THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


Since its foundation, in 
1855, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has been noted 
for the vigour of its com- 
ments on POLITICS and 
AFFAIRS OF THE 
DAY, and for the brilliance 
and independence of its criti- 
cism of LITERATURE, 
MUSIC, ART and the 
DRAMA. Its reviews of 
the latest books are contri- 
buted by critics who are 
authorities on their subjects, 
and are always varied and 
up to date. Signed articles 
of general interest by writers 
of the first rank also form a 
feature of each issue. 


EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE. 


10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





NOW READY FOR JUNE 


THE EXPOSITOR.. 


Edited by the Rev. SIR W. ant gia NICOLL, M.A. LL.D. 


THE cettoaL PROBLEMS” OF THE EPISTLE TO Bae 
PHIL PPIANS. By the Rev. Prof. Kirsopp Lake, D. 


Leid 
THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST IN PRAYER. By the east 
Rev. Bernard, D. a. Bishop of Ossory. 
“THANRWORTHY: G00 DNES8. By the. Rev. Prof. B. W. 


BACON, D.D.. pale patrons 
THE TOWER-BUIL AND AE Ine a mg ey 
EXPOSITION OF LURK a. . 25-35 he , Prof. 
oore, D.D., fan F Th = 1 y, 
California 
bat IN_ CHRISTIAN Sem ATOLNGY. 5. IM 
ALITY. By, the Rev. Prof. Mackintosh, )). Phil. MDD. 
THE sar asie OF THE PRODIGAL SON. By the Rev. 


E. H. As 
NOTES ON THE’ FOURTH GOSPEL : ter cone AT 
BETHESDA; CONTROVERSY AT FEA ABER- 
NACLES; CONTROVERSY AT FEAST OF DEDIJATION. 
By the Rev. Principal A. E. Garvie, M.A. D.D. 
Titlee, ©: ntents and Indexes for Volume VIL 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 


























Readers of ‘Tue Aruenxum’ who desire 
to master the questions at issue between 
Dr. Sanday and the Bishop of Oxford 
should procure 


The Commonwealth 
FOR JUNE 


and read “NOTES OF THE MONTH,” 
by Henry Scorr Horianp, D.D. Litt.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Summary: Dr. Sanday—No Judgment 
of the Church—Old Testament and New— 
Prophecy and Fact—The Problem of Sug- 
gestion—Through John to Jesus—Miracle 
in its Scriptural Setting—Back to Scriptural 
Presentation of Miracle—Supra and Contra 
—The Moment at which we have arrived. 


The Commonwealth 


may be obtained to order, 


PRICE THREEPENCE NET, 


through any Bookseller or Newsagent ; or 
| will be sent, post free, for Fourpence in 
| Stamps, by G. W. Warpman, Sub-Editor 


and Manager, ‘Commonwealth’ Office, 19, 


| Stroud Green Road, London, N. 


Subscription 4s. a year, including postage. 

When ordering through a Bookseller or 
Newsagent, please mention that the pub- 
lishers are Wetts Garpner, Darton & 
Co., Lrp. 

The only Christian Soctal Magazine pub- 
lished under Church of England auspices. 








| Povstey’s FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 


POETRY. 
By the late W. P OOURTNEY. 


SEE 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


For Nov. 10, 24, 1906; Jan. 5, Feb. 2 Apt 12, $s, May %, June 6, Aug. } 
» % ier 16, 7, 1907; Jan. — June 
Aug. 8, - 26, Oct. 17, Nov. 21, 1908 ; — a, 2, April bg 
uly 24, 1908. 


oll for the 23 Numbers, 78. 6d. ; or free by post, Se. 


JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANUIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, €.0. 
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Bradshaw’s School Directory. 


BRADSHAW’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY is published every month in 
Bradshaw’s Guide for Great Britain, and summaries are included every 











month in Bradshaw’s Continental Guide and Bradshaw’s Manchester 
A BC Guide. These are publications used daily by thousands of people 


throughout the whole of the United Kingdom, and the Continental 
Bradshaw in addition is to be found in every pleasure resort and important 
City in Europe. Inquiries as to the placing of pupils reach the Publishers 
from all parts of the world, and the pupils in question are referred, 


whenever suitable, to the Schools subscribing. No fees or commissions 





are charged for the services rendered either to the inquirers or to the 





schools where pupils may be placed. The publicity thus offered to schools 
is genuine and widespread, and in relation to the prices charged cannot be 
equalled. Principals of Schools are invited to apply for further details to 





THE MANAGER, 
Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD.—MODERN SCHOOL. 
For Professional, eo Life, and Engineering. 
50 gns. . W. Kaye, M.A. Oxon. 


BLACKHEATH.—CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 


Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. Fees from £53. 
. C. Wire, B.A. F.R.G.8 


DOLLAR INSTITUTE, near Stirling. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from £50. 


EASTBOURNE.—ALDRO SCHOOL. 
Preparation for Public Schools and Osborne. 
Fees 100 gns. v. H. R. Browne, M.A. 


ELLESMERE.—S. OSWALD’S. 
Sound education at moderate fees. 


FOLKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET. 


In best part of Folkestone. 
Navy. Fees £80. 
G. A. Nettleton, M.A. Oxon, and H. B. Jeffery, 
B.A. Cantab. 


HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 
11 acres of grounds, Thorough teaching. Fees from £42. 
Walter 8. Hill, F.R.G.S. F.R. Met.S. 


RAMSGATE.—ST. LAURENCE COLLEGE. 


A Church of England — School. Fees £75. 
Rev. E. C. Sherwood, M.A. 


BLAISE, near Neuchatel. —VILLA VERTE RIVE. 
International College for Boys. Special attention to Modern 
Languages. M. H. Montandon-Bruck. 

SOUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, near Bournemouth. PEMBROKE LODGE. 
Preparatory School, — high in 4 acres of ground. 
G. Meakin, M.A. 
SUUTHPORT.—MODERN SCHOOL. 
Classics, Languages, Commercial Subjects. Fees fro 
Major J. C. Underwood, A.C.P 


VILLENEUVE-MONTREU X.—CHELTONIA. 


Fees from 


Playing ground, 5 acres. 


£30 a year. 


Preparation for Public Schools and 


he 
F.R.G 





English ae. | School. English Games and Winter Sports. 
E. James Fox. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


BLACKHEATH, Burnt Ash Hill, Leee—MODERN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Modern Education and preparation for all Examinations. 
Mrs. Thimann, L.L.A. 


BRIGHTON.—WESTCOMBE. 
Thorough Education by Graduates and Trained Teachers. 
The Misses Stevens. 


RRIGHTON, Hove.—ADDISCOMBE COLLEGE. 
Special attention to Music, Art, and Languages. 
The Misses Cadwallader and Marsland. 


RR OGES.—Mnme. Burnier de Lutry, Quai St. Anne. 
Old established Protestant School, Terms moderate. 


DOLLAR INSTITUTE, near Stirling. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from £50, 


KDINBURGH, Grange.—STRATHEARN COLLEGE 
Private School of Cookery, Housekeeping, &c., for the daughters of 
Gentlemen. Miss Mitchell, First-class diplomée and medallist. 


KINGSGATE, Thanet.—BRONDESBURY. 
Higi-class School for Girls. Physical, Mental, end Moral Development 
of each Pupil Studied. 
Miss Galloway, Newnham College. 


LAUSANNE.—LA BERGERONETTE. 
Special facilities for Languages, Music, Art, &c. 


Fees from 70 gns. 
Miss Nicholas, 


LUGANO. 
First-class Boarding School for Young Ladies. Well known, and 
especially recommended for the teaching of languages. 
Mlle. J. M. Cunier. 


OUCH Y-LAUSANNE.—ROSENECK. 
First-class Finishing School, Music, Painting, &c. 


SEASCALE.—CALDER SCHOOL. 
Efficient staff, including mistress for Gymnastics and Games. 
ments for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from £54. 
e Misses Wilson, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
te The Training College. Cambridge. 

TORBAY, TORQUAY.—LAURISTON HALL SCHOOL. 

Entire charge of children from abi Beautiful situation. 
The Misses Viccars. 

VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES. 
On the Lake of Geneva. 
advantages. Fees £70. 

Mlle. Moulin, directrice diplomée. 


Depart- 


Agreeable family life. All educational 
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